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Greek Architects, Contractors 


and 


Building Operations 


Continued from the 


DRAWINGS AND Mopers.—lIn this con- 
nection the question of working draw 
ings and models must be mentioned. The 


second attainment of an architect, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius, should be skilful 
draughtsmanship. He classified draw- 


ings under (a) ground-plans; (b) geo- 
metrical drawings of elevations and sec- 
tions, and (c) shaded drawings in per- 
spective; all of which were required for 
any building. Besides this, it was also 
quite common to make models of build- 
ings to Plato more than hints at 
the excellence of such drawings when 
he says in his Republic: “If one should 
meet with geometrical figures drawn re- 
markably well and elaborately by Daeda- 
lus or some other artist or painter, a mau 
who was skilled in geometry on seeing 
them would truly think the workmanship 
most excellent.” 

Proficiency in such drawings presup- 
posed proficiency in the study of mathe- 
matics applied to architecture, and of 
this the Greeks might be charged with 
an excess rather than a deficiency, ever 
since the time when the earlier Pytha- 
gorean studies were carried forward by 
such scientific men as Anaxagoras an 
Democritus, and their results worked 
into the very life of architecture by the 
men of the Periclean age. The danger 
of a mechanical application was dimin- 
ished by the delicacy of the Greek plastic 
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sense expressed, for example, in the dis- 
tinction made by Plato, and recognized 
as late as Vitruvius, between two 
kinds of proportions in architecture: (1) 
the absolute proportions of beauty as a 
type, irrespective of circumstances; (2) 
the relative proportions resulting from 
modifications of the absolute in each spe- 
cial case to suit the environment, and to 
meet which the original drawings of the 
architect were sometimes modified. 
Vitruvius gives quite an array of Greeks 
who wrote on the theory ot pre yportions, 
on perspective, on optics, on mechanics, 
and among these names are a number of 
prominent architects, who helped to har- 
monize mathematics and zxsthetics. These 
lost works would doubtless have ex- 
plained the theory of the facts proved 
by the studies of Penrose, Pennethorne, 
\ures and other recent writers: the 
curves in horizontal and vertical lines, 
the variations in plan (e. g. in intercol- 
ummniations) imagined by Greek archi- 
tects of the golden age, both to correct 
and to produce optical effects. 

Models of various were made. 
The decorators of the ceiling of the 
Erechtheion made wax models of the 
acanthi and _ rosettes for its compart- 
ments. Such a typos was also furnished 
for the frieze. Philo furnished not only 
a general model (paradigma) of his ar- 
senal, but special models for parts of the 
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interior. Vitruvius relates an amusing 
anecdote in connection with a model pre- 
pared by an engineer of Rhodes. At the 
time when the famous King Demetrius, 
“the Taker of Cities,” was threatening 
Rhodes, the architect of the city, em- 
ployed permanently, at a fixed salary, 
was Diognetus. An architect named Cal- 
lias came from Aradus and exhibited to 
the admiring Rhodians the model of a 
section of city wall on which was a re- 
volving crane, by means of which the 
besieged could seize with a hook any 
helepolis (machine for casting enormous 
stones) that the besiegers should bring 
near the wall. By the fame of this model 
he ousted Diognetus and took his place; 
but only for a short time, for when the 
siege came and he had a real helepolis 
confronting him weighing 360,000 lbs. 
he was unable to construct a sufficiently 
powerful crane to tackle it. 

In the accounts of the temple of Del- 
phi the item of 17 staters appears in pay- 
ment for the model of a lion’s head for 
the water spouts. In the construction 
of the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros 
the artist, Timotheos, contracted to sup- 
ply for g00 drachmas the (wax?) mod- 
els for the gable sculptures which five ar- 
tists then sculptured at a cost of 9,000 
drachmas, showing that here the cost of 
the models was 10 per cent. Timotheos 
executed the acroteria on one end with 
his own hands and furnished models for 
the rest, supervising their execution. 
That he was. though, then quite young, 
a noted artist, is shown by the fact that 
some 20 years after, he was given the 
contract to make the sculptures for one 
of the faces of the Mausoleum of Hali- 
carnassus. 

After this digression on the drawings, 
models and mathematical studies of 
Greek architects I shall resume the sur- 
vey of the contract. 

LeGAL CLAUSES GOVERNING CON- 
TRACTS.—The third section of the full 
contract relates to the legal clauses gov- 
erning the work. These may be divided 
into general and special. To the first 
class belong the regulations governing 
constructive work in the various cities 
and states of Hellas; to the second any 
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special regulations enacted for the case 
in hand. 

A good example of the first class are 
the building regulations of the City of 
TeGEA, which read as follows: 

“St. The Commissioners shall decide 
all contests that may arise between con- 
tractors who have undertaken a work in 
common. The aggrieved party shall 
prosecute within three days of the griev- 
ance or not at all, and the decision of 
the Commissioners shall be without ap- 
peal. 

“$2. In case war should prevent the 
carrying out of part of the work con- 
tracted, or should cause damage to work 
already done, the Three Hundred shall 
decide what is to be done, on motion of 
the War Commissioners. Sut 
in case work was not begun when war 
broke out, let whoever had taken charge 
of it return any money paid to him, if it 
be so decided by the Commissioners. 

“$3. If any one oppose the Commis- 
sioners or damage the work in any way, 
let the Commissioners impose on him a 
suitable fine and cite him by herald be- 
fore the proper court for confirmation of 
their sentence. 

“$4. Not more than two persons shall 
be allowed to go into partnership for the 
execution of any one work. Should this 
happen, a fine of 50 drachmas shall be 
imposed on each person, to be collected 
by the Heliasts, half of it to go to the 
person denouncing. Similarly, no one 
person shall be allowed to go on more 
than two contracts at a time, whether 
religious or civil, unless an exception be 
made by unanimous vote of the Heliasts. 
For each contract beyond this a fine of 
50 drachmas per month shall be imposed 
until such contract shall be given up. 

“$s. In case of dispute between a con- 
tractor and the Commissioners, the con- 
tractor must lay the matter before the 
proper court in Tegea itself and not else- 
where. But if he appeal elsewhere he 
shall be fined double the amount which he 
may claim, and this amount shall be guar- 
anteed by the same person who became 
the contractor’s surety for the execution 
of the work. 

“86. If any person, having contracted 
to do any work, shall damage a work pre- 
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viously existing, whether religious or 
public or private, contrary to the terms of 
the contract, he shall make good what 
he has damaged at his own expense; 
and, if he does not, he shall come under 
the clause imposing a fine tor delayed 
work. 

“$7. If any contractors or workmen 
impede the work, do not obey the inspec- 
tors, or pay the fines imposed, the Com- 
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punitive conditions, there were in other 
cities other kinds of legal enactments, 
relating, for instance, to materials of con- 
struction, such as the law of Utica for- 
bidding the use of brick less than two 
vears old; or to location, such as laws 
forbidding the use of party walls in pri- 
vate houses; or to financial responsibility, 
such as the law of Ephesus holding the 
architect liable for an unreasonable ex- 
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MODEL OF CIRCULAR GREEK MAUSOLEUM. 


(From Greek relief in 


Louvre.) 


Showing the sort of model made by Greek architects. 


missioners shall have full power to expel 
the workmen from the works and to 
impose a fine on the contractor. 

“$8. The above regulations operate 
for all public works, whether religious 
or civil, that may be contracted for, and 
should be added to the clauses of each 
contract.” 

3UILDING LAws.—Besides such regu- 
lations describing the administrative and 


cess of cost over estimate; or the privi- 
leges granted to contractors, such as the 
asulia, by which the contractors and even 
their workmen were exempted from the 
right of seizure to which they would 
otherwise be liable on the complaint of 
any citizen of the city where they were 
working who might have a claim against 
any fellow citizen of these contractors or 
workmen, 
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CONTRACT 
fourth section 
proper. Plato recognized two classes ot 
contracts—that where the contractor 
gives his work in advance, and that in 
which the employer makes the payment 
in advance. In the first instance the em- 
ployer in case he delays payment is con- 
demned to pay double, and after a vear’s 
delay to a heavy monthly interest pay- 
ment of 16% per month! In the second 
instance the contractor, in case he de- 
lays delivery without just cause, shall 
return the amount paid him and_ shall 
complete the work without charge.- As 
a matter of fact the financial penalties 
of the actual laws as we know them were 
not nearly as severe as Plato would have 
them. 

PRINCIPLE OF PREPAYMENT.—In fact, 
the inscriptions show that the most char- 
acteristic financial feature of contracts, 
as a rule, is that they were on the basis 
of prepayment for all work, instead of, 
as in modern contracts, on the basis of 
material provided and work already 
done. The contractor worked, in other 
words, with his employer's capital. This 
concession to contractors, who would 
often have been’ otherwise unable, 
through want of capital, to undertake 
the work, was shorn of dangerous con- 
sequences to the employer by the ex- 
tremely strict system of bondsmen guar- 
anteeing against any possible contin- 
gency of loss, a system that seems to 
have admitted of no exceptions in public 
contracts. It is illustrated in the Tegean 
regulations already quoted. 

A very good reason for not taking ac- 
count, in the financial arrangements of 
the contract, of materials furnished by 
the contractor, is that the general rule 


-linally, — the 
the contract 


was that the contractor should not 
supply material of any sort; all of 
it was furnished by the state or cor- 


poration. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONSTRUCTION 
AND Decoration.—Another point that 
must be emphasized is the sharp distinc- 
tion between construction and decora- 
tion. They were two operations so sep- 
arated in point of time that they could 
be taken care of in separate contracts. 
A building was entirely constructed from 
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bottom to top before any part was fin- 
ished off. 
There 


stages: 


therefore, the three 
(a) J/aterials, furnished by the 
which directly for this 
part of the work, separately from the 
contract for construction; (b) the con- 
structive stage of the building, accord 
ing to the specifications and contract ap- 
proved by the people or magistrates; (c) 
the decorative stage, usually given out to 
many individual workmen or small con- 
tractors, paid directly by the state. 

By means of the financial reports of 
the Commission we can follow all these 
We see how all material was 
not only sent in the rough to the site, but 
Was put in place in the rough. In the 
case of temples the drums of the col- 
umns, the blocks of the architraves, the 
lintels, and the rest of the superstructure 
were hoisted into place by means of the 
handle-like projections called 
which were left on each 
quarried and cut 
entire building was 

Usually nothing 
the capitals, 


were, 


State, pays 


stages. 


QnNCONnES, 
when 
only after the 
constructed. 

except occasionally 
for Dorie capitals had to 
be turned,—was finished before placing. 
Even the pavement blocks were left 
rough, and with a considerable surface 
to be cut away, except at the points 
marked for the columns, where enough 
was cut down to reach the finished leve} 
within a space merely large enough to 
allow of the setting up of the shaft. Ex- 
cept for a short fluting at the very top 
and bottom, the shafts when erected were 
plain unfluted cylinders. 

It was only after the roof had been 
completed that the decorators and finish- 
ers commenced work at the very top. 
The architect marked all the mathe- 
matical refinements of entasis and curva- 
tures on the rough surfaces. The marble 
and stone cutters then worked down the 
the sculptors finished the 
mouldings, friezes and other decorative 
and figured details; to be followed step 
by step by plasterers for the crude stone 
surfaces, by modelers and decorative 
painters. 

The various stages in this succession 
are proved to us not only by documents, 
but by buildings that have happened to 


piece 


awa\ 


surfaces: 
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retain various unfinished features, from 
the unchanneled columns of the Doric 
temple of Segesta in Sicily, to the unfin- 
ished pavement of the ropylaea at 
\thens. 

MIACHINERY AND Toots.—As for the 
machinery, tools and other apparatus 
and accessories, Only a brief sketch will 
be in order, because we have so little in 
formation at first hand except what is 
documentary. ©)f the tools I shall speak 
In my next paper, on Roman architects, 
because there was but little difference be 
tween those used by Greek and Roman 
architects, and some of the Roman tools 
remain. 

Of course the Greeks used the ob 
vious things: such as scaffolds, inclined 
planes and ladders. Plenty of texts 
mention them They also had _ hoisting 
machines of considerable power—cranes 
and windlasses. I¢xpenses for them are 
itemized in the official accounts, such as 
Vitruvius « 
them, and they are illustrated in Roman 


those of Delphi. lescribes 


. : 
reliefs, so | shi 


iall leave them for future 
description lle describes only _ fixe 
machines, but there were also revolving 
cranes. The Greek methods of trans 
porting heavy stone were for some 
time rather primitive. Vitruvius relates 
the invention by Chersiphron (VI. c. 
B. C.) of a wav to move the column 


drums from the quarry by soldering a 
pivot in each end fitted into gudgeons 
fastened t 


1 


a heavy timber frame after 
the fashion of steam-rollers, and drawn 
by oxen: also how the heavy blocks 
for the entablature of the same tem 
ple were suspended in the same way to 
wheels. 


When one stops a moment to reflect, it 
is evident that Greek architects did not, 
after all, require elaborate or powerful 
machinery, for their buildings were 
neither high nor constructed of large 
units. Their columns were never mono- 
liths, but built up of several drums, and 
their entablature blocks were the largest 
units to be handled. The universal use 
of the horizontal line and the absence 
of vaulting simplified the difficulties of 
construction. lor one thing, however, 
the roads—in contrast to the superb 
Roman system—were so bad as to make 


the hauling of material expensive and 
difficult. It took a long line of 37 to 
jo pr. of oxen three days to draw a single 
drum of a column a distance of seven 
miles to the site of the temple of Eleu- 
sis! 

PLUMB AND Leve_.—The Greeks had, 
ot course, the plumb and the level, and 
they verified surfaces very carefully with 
stone rules rubbed in a mixture of oil 
and sanguigne, a process which is speci- 
fied in more than one contract. They 
used also the square wooden rule, the 
compass and the cord. They had ev- 
ery variety of stone-cutting implements, 
hammers and chisels of many forms, 
and each with its special name. In the 
Lebadeia contracts for the laying of 
stone slabs the instruments to be used in 
each part of the work are specified by 
name. Some of these will be mentioned 
under Roman architects. More than one 
mechanical device has been found to be a 
valuable indication of the age of a build- 
ing. lor example, the metal cramps that 
hold the masonry blocks together vary in 
material and in shape at different times. 
In the VI cent. they are e- shaped 
and made of iron; in the V cent. they be- 
come first of this shape, *- and at 
the Parthenon f4, and are usually 
bronze or copper. The lack of any men- 
tion of mortar or cement in Greek speci- 
because the masonry 


és 
fications is natural 


was bound together with nothing but 
wooden coins or with these leaded metal 


CTralllps 

In general, the absence in the builder’s 
specifications of allusions to either the 
materials or the decorations are therefore 
fully explained by the fact that the ma- 
terials were furnished to him by the party 
of the first part, and that the decoration 
Was a separate operation to be com- 
menced after his work was done, and 
usually not by a general contract but by 
individual days’ work. 

We can reconstruct from the Commis- 
sioners accounts, and not from the con- 
tracts or specifications, the details of 
both these preliminary and final stages. 

After this explanation of the process 
of building, we can turn to the con- 
tracts themselves with better understand- 
ing. 
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GREEK METHODS OF PREPARING, RAISING AND PLACING STONEWORK IN THE EARLY 
ARCHAIC AGE (VI-V CENTURIES B. C.). 

Hist. Anc., Art. VII.). 





(From Perrot: 
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SURETIES FOR CONTRACTOR.—As soon 
as any work was assigned to a contractor, 
and before the contract could be signed, 
he was obliged to furnish a specified 
number of sureties, in some cases as few 
as two, in others as many as five, each 
of whom had to qualify as his bondsman, 
becoming responsible for the entire 
amount of the contractor’s bid as well 
as for any penalties he might incur in 
the course of the work. The contract 
was then signed, apparently in three 
copies, the third being deposited with a 
disinterested party, presumably in a city 
office. 

PostInG OF Contract.—The entire 
contract, beginning with the original de- 
cree authorizing the work, was then in- 
scribed on marble slabs or bronze tablets 
and set up in public, often not only in the 
city itself but in neighboring towns. 
Sometimes, especially if the contractor 
was paid by a time-lease, there was added 
a record of the oath taken by the entire 
people to observe the terms of the con- 
tract. 

lor instance, in the case of the tem- 
ple of Epidauros the call for bids and an- 
nouncement of conditions and _ specifica- 
tions was made by criers and posters at 
Hermione, Troezen, Argos, Tegea, Ne- 
maea, Corinth and Thebes. In the en- 
suing allotment to the lowest bidders 
the work was divided into about sixty 
special lots, which were given to 43 con- 
tractors, 

PAYMENTS.—The next step was the 
payment to the contractor by the com- 
mittee in charge on behalf of the State of 
half the total amount of his bid, less a 
tenth of the whole, which, as in France 
to-day, was held to the end as a guar- 
antee. 

OBLIGATIONS.—Within ten days after 
this payment the contractor was obliged 
to begin work and to keep a sufficient 
number of approved men constantly at 
work. He bound himself to follow 
exactly the specifications and the meas- 
urements, drawings or models furnished 
by the architect. A time limit was al- 
ways specified and a fine imposed for any 
delay. The contractor furnished all tools 
and implements, all material for scaffolds 
and other machinery, and was exempted 
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for it all from both import and export 
duties ; but with few exceptions the state 
furnished all the material, such as stone 
or wood, that was to enter into the con- 
struction and decoration. This was done, 
outside the main contract, by day or job 
work, with payments to individual quar- 
riers, Carpenters, teamsters, etc.; or by 
small sub-contracts. 

In case the work should be interrupted 
by order of the committee, by war, by 
accidents, etc., an extension of time was 
granted equal to the time lost. 

In early times the supervising archi- 
tect and committee, who engaged the 
workmen directly, had naturally assumed 
all responsibility, but in contract work a 
large part passed to the contractor. As 
the State furnished the materials it re- 
mained responsible for their quality and 
safe delivery on the ground to the con- 
tractor. But if in the course of the work 
any of the material was damaged, the 
contractor was obliged to replace it 
within a reasonable time or it would be 
replaced at his cost. 

SUPERVISION.—Every stone with its 
attachments was to be examined and ap- 
proved by a commissioner or supervising 
architect before it could be put in place, 
and the contractor could be forced to re- 
move at his own cost any unapproved 
material, even if it were not proved to be 
defective, and be fined into the bargain. 

The first payment of a half having 
been made before the work commenced, 
a second payment of one quarter, less the 
one-tenth, was to be made when the work 
was one-third done, and a last payment 
of the last quarter when it was two-thirds 
done, always in anticipation. 

AccCEPTANCE.—As soon as the con- 
tractor was ready to hand over the 
building he was to notify the architect 
and commissioners, and it was their duty 
to make final examination and deliver 
their certificate within ten days after 
being notified. Each section of the work 
was to be examined and approved sepa- 
rately in presence of the contractor, and 
it was then passed on as a whole. 

In cases these officials delayed beyond 
the ten days, the building was adjudged 
passed by default, and the 10 per cent. 
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guarantee fund thus far held back was between contractors and workmen, 


paid to the contractor. 

There was sometimes a slight varia 
tion. In the contract for the paving 
slabs to be laid around the temple al 
Lebadeia, the first payment of one-half 
less one-tenth was made as soon as the 
stonework was prepared; the other half 
less one-tenth as soon as the stones were 
in place; the remaining one-tenth on 
acceptance of the job. In this case the 
nethod was one strictly of pre-payment. 

CHANGES DurING Work.—<As_ might 
be expected, the contract provided lor 
changes that might be made in the course 
of construction. 
tect 


Che supervising archi- 
and commissioners given what 
would now be regarded as undue license 
in this particular, for they are allowed 
to increase (or diminish) 
without increasing the cost. 


are 


dimensions 
In one con- 
tract, to be sure, these changes must not 
in any in another 
no limit whatever is set. In the case ot 
absolutely new work added to the con 
tract, the same favoritism is shown, for 
its valuation is made to rest 
officials alone. 


case exceed one-sixth: 


with the 


CONTRACTOR'S LIABILITIES. 
building approved 
was to remain 


thing. 


Until the 
the contractor 
responsible for every- 
Should any injury happen to the 
building, either in its new or its old parts, 
or to any neighboring building, he is 
liable. If the find any 
part of the work unsatisfactory they may 
condemn the contractor to renew it and 
to pay a fine beside ; their sentence being 
usually regarded as_ provisional until 
confirmed by the proper tribunal. 

BREACH OF ContTRACT.—Should the 
contractor break his contract by delays, 
or by refusing to pay 
obeying orders, the commissioners may 
deprive him of the job and again put it 
up in public to the lowest bidder, the first 
contractor and his bondsmen remaining 
responsible for an\ ditferences, losses o1 
injuries. It sometimes happened, how- 
ever, that the construction was finished 
by day’s work and charged to the account 
of the ex-contractor. 

ARBITRATION.—In order to avoid legal 
complications, it was specified that all dis- 
putes between the various contractors, or 


Was 


commissioners 


fines, or by dis- 


the commission- 
also that in case of any trouble be- 
the commissioners and the con- 
tractor, it be judged by the local tribunal, 
and any contractor carrying his case to 
the tribunal of another city be fined twice 
the amount in dispute. 
SUPERVISING COMMITTEE. 


should be arbitrated by 
ers; 


tween 


The duties 
of the commissioners varied exceedingly 
between the fifth and fourth centuries, 
according to the proportion of work that 
was done by contract, of which they 
naturally had merely a_ general super- 
Vision, In all cases, however, the 
policing of the works was entirely in 
their hands: any malfeasance on the part 
of either contractors or workmen was 
punished at their discretion, without ap- 
peal, either by fine or expulsion. 

lOoRM OF CONTRACT.—A very complete 
form of illustrated by that 
drawn up between the city of Eretria 
and the engineer-contractor Chaere- 
phanes for the drying up of a marsh. It 
includes many clauses that would also 
appear in building contracts. $1 ex- 
empts the contractor from import and 
export duties on materials required in 
the work. §2 him a ten years’ 
lease of the redeemed land on payment 
to the citv of a total rental of 30 talents 
(c. $37,500) in yearly instalments. §3 
sets a time limit of 4 vears for the work. 
$4 exempts the contractor from any 
duties on the produce of the land in ques- 
tion, provided he sells it in Eretria, but 
not if he exports it. $5 contains the oath 
taken by the entire body of citizens to 
stand by this contract. It also provides 
for an extension of time in case of war 
equal to the time lost, and for the same 
extension in the use of the produce. §6 
gives the details of the work to be done, 
of the indemnities to be paid by the con- 
tractor, and his other obligations. $7 pro- 
vides in case of the contractor’s death 
that his heirs shall continue the work. 
$8 inflicts loss of civic rights on any citi- 
zens interfering with this contract. §9 
provides for bondsmen who shall guaran- 
tee that the marsh shall remain dry, as 
well as the payment of the rental of 30 
talents. §10 gives the contractor the 
right of asu/ia, or immunity from attach- 


contract is 


gives 
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ment by land or sea, for himself and 
all his workmen; except in cases of 
claims against the city. Five bonds- 
men are mentioned. Then follows the 
text of the citizens’ oath, the anathema 
against the oath breakers, the instruc- 
tions as to imnscribing and _ posting 
this contract in Eretria, Megara and 
Andros. 

CONTRACT FOR THE LonG WALL, 
ATHENS.—The text of the contract for 
the building of the famous Long Wall 
of Athens gives an even greater number 
of details. The conditions regarding 
bondsmen for the contractors are speci- 
fied; the contract is put under oath; the 
contractors are required to give an ac- 
count of their conduct of the work be- 
fore an assembly of the people. It is 
specified what part of the work shall be 
done each year: what shall be the juris- 
diction and what the penalties. An 
architect was elected director of the 
works by popular vote. He arranges, 
subject to the control of a committee, 
also elected by the people, and consisting 
of two epistates and an intendant,—the 
general program of the work, dividing it 
into lots to be put up separately for bids. 
A college of auctioneers presides over 
the adjudications. Still, the contractors, 
who are here called architects, are 
allowed considerable freedom and_ re- 
sponsibility. 

AMATEUR AND PHILANTHROPIC CON- 
TRACTORS.—While the great majority of 
contracts were undertaken by profes- 
sional builders and architects, there were 
cases when they were assumed by men of 
wealth anxious for popularity and for the 
public recognition and honors awarded, 
especially at Athens, whenever such men 
carried out the work in even _ better 
fashion than the contract required, and 
voluntarily lost money by substituting, 
as the wealthy family of the Alemzonidz 
did at the temple of Delphi, a more ex- 
pensive material, or by a more careful 
finish and decoration. It was probably a 
way the wily Athenian people, especially, 
had of playing on the vanity of men 
aiming at recognition. 

Sometimes this was even done by the 
Commissioners of Public Works, who 
contributed out of their private purse to 
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complete some work they were super- 
vising. (ne famous case was that of the 
great Demosthenes, whose expenditure 
of three talents (c. $3,750) for strength- 
ening the walls of Athens against Philip 
led to the immortal oratorical tilt between 
him and Aeschines (De Corona, eple 
Téyxvod) about the gold crown’ with 
which the grateful Athenians had re- 
warded his generosity. 

S1zE oF Contracts.—The general con- 
clusion must be that practical contractors 
worked in most cases on a very small 
scale. Callicrates, it is true, secured the 
bid for the entire Pirzus wall, Chere- 
phanes for the draining of the Eretrian 
marsh, and Philo for the Arsenal; but 
these were exceptions. The work was 
usually fractioned up, and even then 
two or three contractors were sometimes 
associated on each of these small jobs. 
Of course in such cases the contractor 
could not be the architect—as Philo 
was. Contracts were commonly made 
for sums as. small as 200 or 300 


drachmas, ($40 to $60), though 
many amounted to between 1,000 and 
7,000 drachmas ($200 to $1,400). In 


such cases the drawings and the gen- 
eral supervision were both probably 
among the attributions of the state, city 
or sanctuary. As mentioned above, the 
construction of the temple of Epidauros 
( 380-375 B. C.) was fractioned into 60 
lots given to 43 contractors. 

LIBERTY OF THE ARCHITECT.—It is 
not easy to say how much liberty the 
Greek architect enjoyed in carrying out 
his ideas and plans, but it is quite safe 
to say that his liberty was greater than 
that of Roman or medieval architects. 
In matters purely esthetic and decora- 
tive the freedom was practically com- 
plete. Ecclesiastical control of art was 
not as omnipresent as in the Middle 
Ages, for art was not as dogmatic or in- 
structive, nor was there the Roman bond- 
age of corporate conditions. Greek 
architects, being more highly educated, 
required less “coaching.” 

It is true that an instance of successful 
ecclesiastical opposition seems to appear 
at the Athenian Propylza. The original 
plan of Mnesicles was for a much larger 
and more symmetrical building: but it 
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was changed in two important particu- 
lars. He was forced to make the S. W. 
wing smaller than the corresponding 
wing on the N. W. because of the objec- 
tions of the priests of the Wingless Vic- 
tory and the Brauronian Artemis, witn 
whose precincts it would have inter- 
fered. Neither was he allowed to add 
two large halls on the N. E. and S. E. 
sides of the portal, for one of which 
there still remains preparatory work in 
the shape of a cornice, holes for roof- 
beams and an anta, now useless append- 
ages on the exterior. It is supposed 
that these restrictions were imposed by 
political enemies. 

The purely zsthetic freedom is evident 
on all hands. The architects of Athens 
under Pericles were allowed to take the 
revolutionary step of introducing from 
Asia Minor the lonic style, which had 
never before been used in large public 
buildings in Greece. Later, when Her- 
mogenes was entrusted with the erection 
of a temple to Dionysos at Teos in Asia 
Minor he had already collected on the 
site all the material required, already 
roughed out for a building in the Doric 
style, but he changed his mind and de- 
cided to use the Ionic order. He trans- 
formed everything to suit the change. Of 
course this was possible only in conse- 
quence of the Greek method of finishing 
off in situ, and of the latitude allowed 
the architect. 

DESIGNING ARCHITECTS VERSUS 
MaitreEs DE L’Orvvre.—It is clear that 
the more prominent architects must 
often have planned buildings without 
personally supervising their construc- 
tion. In some cases this supervision 
was a perfunctory piece of work that 
could be confided to a routine architect. 
In other cases, the latitude in the matter 
of detail and ornament left to be decided 
as the work progressed gave great 1m- 
portance to the position of superintend- 
ing architect. 

This was the case with the famous 
temple at Eleusis, begun in the time of 
Pericles. The entire building is attributed 
to Ictinus by Vitruvius and Strabo, but 
Plutarch in his Life of Pericles says that 
Corcebus was its head architect until his 
death, constructing it as far up as the 


architrave; his successor, Metagenes, 
continued the work as far as the roof; 
which was added and the temple then 
completed in all its details and decoration 
by Xenocles. There is really no contra- 
diction; these three men were succes- 
sively superintending architects, pre- 
sumably carrying out the designs of Ic- 
tinus 

AssociATED ARCHITECTS.—In the Par- 
thenon itself the names of Callicrates and 
Carpion were associated with that of 
Ictinus as its architects, but to Ictinus 
alone the glory of the design is given. 
Still the other men are not unknown. 
Callicrates was the contractor-architect 
of the city walls, and we may infer that 
he was the superintending architect in the 
construction of the Parthenon. Carpion 
was joint-author with Ictinus of the cus- 
tomary monograph describing the build- 
ing and the ideas and norms it embodied. 

These are a few of the examples which 
show that architects as well as contract- 
ors were often associated in the erection 
of a single structure. They formed a 
firm, perhaps, for the occasion only. 
This association is found even for the 
erection of such small buildings as_ the 
charming treasure-houses of the different 
Greek cities lining the sacred ways of 
the famous national sanctuaries such as 
Delphi and Olympia. Sometimes it was 
father and sons, as in the case of Pyrrhos 
and his sons Lakrates and Hermon, who 
erected the Treasury of the Epidamnians 
at Olympia. Sometimes there was, appa- 
rently, no family connection, as_ with 
Pothzeus, Antiphilos and Megacles, who 
built the treasury of the Syracusans, also 
at Olympia. 

Where the association was for the 
erection of a large temple, it is some- 
times as easy to find the reason, as in the 
case of Ictinus. For instance, the con- 
temporary completion or rebuilding, 
after the close of the Median Wars, of 
the temple at Ephesus by Pzonius and 
Demetrius, and the building of the Didy- 
mzon of Miletus by the same Pzeonius 
and Daphnis, is explicable on the supposi- 
tion that Pzonius gave the designs for 
both, and that his associates in each case 
were superintending local architects. In 
fact, as Demetrius was a priest of the 
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temple of Ephesus, he may have been carrying out a single piece of work seems 
less a profession: il architect than a dilet- to have been commonest in the early 
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PRIENE, TEMPLE OF ATHENA; ORDER, UNIQUE DESIGN WITHOUT FRIEZE BY PYTHIUS 
(TIME ALEXANDER THE GREAT). 


intending purposes. Daphnis, on his side, work, when there was no third person or 
was a native of Miletus. agency to stand between artist and em- 
his association of architects in plover. One of the earliest groups of 
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names known is that of the architects 
who planned and commenced the colossal 
temple of Zeus at Athens, in the time of 
the Pisistratida, long Pericles. 
Their were \ntistates, Cal- 
leeschrus, Antimachides and Porinus. 
HloNoRS TO .\RCHITECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the honors rendered to archi 
tects, it seems that they were not allowed 
to inscribe their names on the monu- 
ments they built. hey were thanked 
by public decrees; statues were even 


before 
names 


erected to them, as in the case of the 
clever architect and sculptor of the sixth 
century, Byzes of Naxos, who invented 
marble tiles. There may have been some 
exceptions in the fourth century b. C., 
famous for breaking traditions; but even 


then there are no absolutely certain 
signatures. An interesting case is the 
immense civil structure at Olympia, 
which became the residence of the 


governor of (Greece, and was 
called the Leonideum. It is now seen, 
by the discovery of his dedicatory in- 
scription, to have been built by the archi 
tect Leonidas of 


kKoman 


Naxos, in about 350 
Bb. C., and to have been called after him, 
presumably because he not only built it 
but gave it. This architect must have 
been famous as well as wealthy, for 
Vitruvius mentions a treatise by him on 
proportions, and the inhabitants = of 
Psophis erected a statue in his honor near 
the Leonidzum itself. 

This was by no means the only public 
monument named after its architect. At 
Olympia itself the architect Agnaptos 
gave his name to a colonnade. At Athens 
a portico was called after Hippodamus, 
and a_ basilica after Metiochus. The 
Aristandrian colonnade at Megalopolis 
and the theatre of Epigenes at Thasos 
seem to be other instances. 

ARCHITECTS’ SIGNATURES.—In so far 
as architects’ signatures, strictly speak- 
ing, are concerned, the Frenchman Hom- 
olle, when he published in 1892 the dedi- 
catory inscription (dated c. 140 B. C.) of 
a temple at Delos with the architect's 
name, Apollodoerus of Athens, stated 
that only ¢wo Greek signatures of archi- 
tects were known, and that even one of 
these was of the Roman period ( Euph- 
emius), the other being that of Cleon, 
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son of Pericles. Homolle regards the 
famous inseription of Sostratos on the 
Lighthouse at Alexandria, which is_ re- 
ported by ancient writers, to be a dedica- 
tion, not a signature. The difference 
amounts to nothing for our purpose, as 
both forms are authoritative statements 
of the architect’s authorship. 
SOURCES FOR ATTRIBUTION OI 
INGS TO ARCHITECTS.—In consequence 
of this lack of architects’ signatures, 
such as we find so frequently in the 
Middle Ages, there may be some scep- 
ticism as to the certainty of the @uthor- 
ship of Greek buildings, which I have 
not questioned, because it has often come 
to us through authors who lived cen- 
turies later. But, on the other hand, 
there were various ways by which writers 
like Varro, Strabo, Pliny, Vitruvius or 
Pausanias could obtain reliable data. 
First, the numerous monographs by 
Greek architects, which were freely circu- 
lated ; second, the contracts for all public 
buildings inscribed on marble, built into 
a public monument and including the 
architect's name; third, the annual ac- 
counts of the commissioners overseeing 
the erection or restoration of any public 
monument, in the text of which the 
amounts paid to the architects were in- 
cluded; fourth, the 
other mscriptions, 
for especially 
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honoring architects 
meritorious work; fifth, 
memorials dedicated to architects, in the 
form of statues, buildings, etc.; sixth, 
passages in contemporary writers. 

Of all these sources the contracts and 
accounts gave the most abundant mate- 
rial. In the case of the 
tuaries at Delos, Delphi, 
names of the architects in charge are 
given year. In this way the 
authorship of even the least important 
work was public knowledge. In no 
other country and at no other period was 
this information so exact. Antiquarians 
of the time of Pausanias could obtain 
from the inscriptions three or four cen- 
turies old as exact information as could 
contemporaries. Consequently, it is only 
in dealing with Greek legends concerning 
such prehistoric artists as Daedalus that 
scepticism should be allowed many privi- 


leges. 


great sanc- 
Eleusis, the 
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PRIENE, ORDER WITHOUT FRIEZE. 
(From plaster model in Pergamon-Museum, Berlin.) 
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ARCHITECTS OF DELPHI.—An interest- 
ing confirmation of such documentary 
information as is given by these contracts 
and accounts has come from the recent 
French excavations at Delphi. The 
fourth century accounts of the main 
temple mentioned a number of small 
contractors to whom separate parts of the 
stonework were let out: their names are 
given, as well as the amounts paid them 
and the parts of the temple on which 
they worked. Now, the excavators found 
in the ruins of the temple some stones on 
which were inscribed the names of three 
of these contractors, at the exact spot 
where the accounts stated that these men 
worked. The history of this temple of 
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This national shrine was thrown down 
early in the fourth century. At a Peace 
Congress of all Greeks held at Sparta in 
371 the different states were invited to 
contribute to its reconstruction. The 
famous “tyrant”? Dionysius of Syracuse 
wrote a letter to the Athenians about the 
rebuilding. An international committee 
was put in charge, with the title of 
“temple - makers” (naopoioi). It was 
selected from members of the Amphic- 
tyonic league, to whose treasury all con- 
tributions were made. The funds were 
passed to the commissioners by the Coun- 
cil or by the administration of the City 
of the Delphians. The commissioners 
superintended the quarrying, — trans- 
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PRIENE, FRAGMENTS OF CAPITALS OF ANTAE. 
(Now in British Museum.) 


\pollo at Delphi is typical. The early 
temple was burned in 548-7 B. C. The 
Council of Amphyctions contributed 300 
talents, about $375,000, for the recon- 
struction, of which the people of Delphi 
gave one-quarter. Special emissaries 
solicited contributions in every part of 


the Hellenic world. The Greeks in 
Egypt even contributed, and King Ama- 
sis gave a thousand talents’ (= over 


$1,000,000!) worth of alum. The archi- 
tect was Spintharus of Corinth, and the 
contract was assumed not for profit, but 
as a benefaction by the noble family of 
the Alemzonidz, banished from Athens 
by the sons of Pisistratus. They did more 
than the contract called for, substituting 
Parian marble for common stone. 


porting, hewing and placing of the 
stones, and acted as paymasters. They 
selected and dealt with the architects, 
contractors and workmen. The stone 
was brought from Corinth and Sicyon by 
sea to Cirrhz, slung by cranes onto the 
quay, and then carted to the site. The 
architect whose designs were followed 
proves to have been Xenodorus, who ap- 
pears for years on the accounts as archi- 
tect in charge. 

The accounts of the commissioners of 
this reconstruction for a period of over 
twenty years, from 353 to 328, have 
been found. But the work languished. 
A hymn written c. 338 says that “the god 
bids the Amphictyons to complete the 
work with all speed,” but it was still un- 
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finished long after. An inscription of c. 
230 b. C. refers to the care with which 
“Agatho, the architect of the temple, 
and after him his son Agasicrates, and 
now Agathocles, has superintended the 
works commanded by the god and the 
Amphictyons.” It is this temple, though 
injured by barbarians in 83-84 Bb. C. and 
repaired by Nero, the ruins of which 
have been excavated by the French. 

WorKMEN.—What kind of workmen 
did the architects and contractors have 
to their hand, how were they engaged 
and what were they paid? 

The grade and social standing of the 
workmen varied according to period and 
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city. As happened later in the Roman 
commonwealth, free labor, at first su- 
preme, suffered under increasing disad- 
vantages. [lonored in prehistoric times, 
when Ulysses prided himself on manu- 
facturing his own bedstead, it was 
frowned upon in historic times in all the 
states with aristocratic constitutions, 
like Sparta, where workmen were not 
admitted to citizenship. In this respect 
the philosophic leaders, Plato and Aris- 
totle, were un-Athenian and un-demo- 
cratic. Aristotle says: “Artisans are 
almost slaves: no well-ordered city will 
admit them to citizenship, or if it does 
will accord them the full civil rights that 
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should belong only to those who do not 
need to work for a living.”” Plato has al- 
ready been quoted as excluding from 
citizenship those who worked with their 
hands. The qualified citizenship that 
Aristotle refers to was allowed artisans 

Thebes, where, though they possessed 
the other rights of citizenship, they were 
eligible to public office only ten years 
after retiring from work. <A. similar 
tendency prevailed at Athens until the 
fourth century, when decreasing wealth 
forced more free citizens into the ranks 
of labor. Athens and Thebes repre 
sented, therefore, a middle position. At 
the opposite end from Sparta stood such 
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TOOLS OF GREEK STONECUTTERS USED AND MENTIONED IN LEBADEIA SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR PAVEMENT. 


cities as Phocis and Locris, which pos- 
sessed but a small slave population and 
where the arts and crafts were freely 
exercised by the citizens themselves. The 
better - conditioned citizen workmen 
owned workshops and employed journey- 
men or associates and apprentices as well 
as slaves; they also commonly taught 
their own sons. The pre portion of free 
to slave labor cannot, of course, be deter- 
mined. We can only infer from cases 
where the building accounts mention the 
names of the workmen. lor example, it 
would seem that all the men who worked 
on the Erechtheion were citizens’ or 
metics; not a single slave is mentioned. 
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In free 
merel\ on 


labor we must reckon not 
the citizens of the 
Greek states, but on the very numerous 
class of resident strangers, who are 
called metics. They enjoyed no polit- 
ical rights, and only limited civil rights: 
still they had a certain share in both the 
duties and advantages of the state in 
which they resided. Athens especially 
welcomed and favored them, and under 
certain conditions gave them citizenship, 
especially because they consisted so 
largely of skilled artisans. “The ma- 
jority of contractors and architects be- 
longed to this class, and often also the 


class of 


majority of workmen, owing to the com 
mon practice of competing for work all 
over the country, and of carrying about 
skilled workmen from place to place. It 
seems probable that for high-class work 
the majority belonged to these two 
classes of free labor citizen and fe reign, 

SLAVE-L 


of freedmen, 


Passing over the class 
were not 
usually at the disposal of the public, but 
of their special patrons, we come to the 
They formed the mass of un- 
skilled labor and a fair proportion of 
skilled The thou- 
sands, and its quarries, mines and forests 
The large 
contractors had regular squads of slaves, 
which they transferred from place to 
place. In many practically all 
manual labor was in their hands, as in 
Sparta. Slaves sometimes rose to being 
superintendents, shopkeepers and_ prac- 
tical heads of business enterprises with 
dummy employers. Such well-organized 
establishments were often important 
assets that passed as a whole from one 
owner to another. 

In our particular branch of work it is 
important to note that slaves could be 
not only owned but hired by the day or 
job, the proceeds going to the owner. 
In periods of business depression or 
slack work, the owner would send out 
his slaves to seek employment. 

The Greeks had no employment 
bureaus or agencies, and no unions to 
facilitate work. But there seem to have 
been in each city regular stations where 
free journeymen out of work, whether 
citizens or strangers, and slaves sent out 
by their masters, stationed themselves in 
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whose services 
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labor. state owned 


were worked in this tashion. 


cities 
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the early morning, waiting for employ- 
In Athens this station was on the 
hillock of Agoraios, near the 
market place. 

Waces.—There being no labor unions 
there were no strikes for wages or hours. 
The state never undertook to regulate 
conditions in either 


ers. 
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case. [Everything 
was left to the individual, and wages 
varied with times and with the status 


of the workmen. Wages seem to have 
risen steadily after the fifth century B.C 
for free labor, largely on account of the 
higher cost of living. 

There were two kinds of 
day's work and by the job 

The usual day’s wage in the fifth cen- 
tury was one drachma, about 20 cents, of 
which about a half was reckoned as 
equivalent to the cost of living. This 
price seems to have prevailed indiscrim- 
inately for skilled as well as unskilled, 
for free as well as hired slave labor. It 
is the rate at the Erechtheion, the Par- 
thenon and the Propylea. Only when 
prices rose was any material distinction 
made, and slave labor, both hired and 
owned, much less expensive in 
comparison, largely, it is supposed, be- 
free laborer had a family to 
support, whereas the slave was usually 


wages: by 


became 


cause the 


single. Before the close of the fourth 
century the prevailing day’s wage had 
risen 50 per cent., to one and a_ halt 
drachma 

In many cities the interests of the 


workmen were looked after by public of- 
ficials, calle] agoranomot, or “judges of 
the market-place,” and such officials 
could decide disputes between masters 
and men up to 50 drachmas; anything 
above went to the tribunals. 

PreceE-Work.—The work by 
the job, as shown in some accounts and 
inventories, bears upon the day's 
wages than upon the amount of work ac- 
complished in a given time. 

lor example, take the delicate work of 
channeling eleven columns at the Erech- 
theion in Athens; the work was divided 
among 34 stone-cutters, and was paid 
$175. Five carpenters received $19 for 
making 388 joists 0.54 m. long and 0.20 
m. wide. 

The minute parceling out of the work, 
which went to the extent of setting more 


cost < f 


less 
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than a half-dozen men simultaneously 
at work on the channeling of each col- 
umn. goes far to explain the wonderful 
rapidity, commented upon even by the 
Greeks themselves, with which the great 
buildings on the Athenian Acropolis 
were erected. 

That this rapidity was not unique ap- 
pears in several where the ac- 
counts prove the exact time spent in ac- 
tual construction. For example, it took 
only four years, eight months and four 
days to build the temple of Epidauros, 
whose architect was Theodotos, who for 
his supervision received only one drach- 
ma per diem! The time limit at Delos 
was four years and a half; at Eretreica, 
four years. 

ARCHITECTS THE CREATORS OF STYLES. 
—The impression this inquiry into the 
personality and work of Greek architects 
has made upon my own mind is the con- 
viction that when the yet unwritten 
adequate history of Greek architecture is 
written, the author will prove that those 
critics who have harped on the uni- 
formity of the Greek orders and on the 
laws that prevented freedom of archi- 
tectural expression, have taken a crude 
view. It seems hardly possible for an 
intelligent mind to follow the course of 
temple architecture alone from the wood 
and terra-cotta type of the early archaic 
age through the many phased types of 
peripteral stone and marble structures, 
without perceiving that at all important 
stages there must have been leaders to 
establish the new types. 

All innovations, it is true, were not 
equally successful. The eustyle propor- 
tions and pseudo-dipteral plan of Her- 
mogenes entered into the life of the 
style; but Pythius’ suppression of the 
frieze at Priene found no imitators. 

It would not be difficult to give epoch- 
making examples. We can credit Ictinus 
and his friends with the revolutionary 
introduction of the lonic style and its 
combination with Doric, and Scopas 
with popularizing the addition of Cor- 
inthian to this duet. Pzeonius led the 
fashion in sculpturing the lower drums 
of columns with figures in relief, though 
he did not invent it; and Pythius in- 
vented at Halicarnassus a historic model 
of a colossal mausoleum. 
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A large part of the history of Greek 
architecture hinges, therefore, on the 
individuality of the architects who 
created it. Their ideas were no more run 
in a mould than were those of the great 
Gothic architects. Neither group were as 
stereotyped as men of the Renaissance. 

Fortunately they had good material to 


work with, and could deal with free 
and individual labor instead of hide- 
bound and machine-made unions. ‘The 


Greek love of individual liberty fought 
not only for artistic freedom but 
against monopolies among contractors 
as well as among laborers. This dis- 
poses of one current fallacy about Greek 
labor guilds. 

A second fallacy to be disposed of is 
that which casts doubt on the extent to 
which the Greek architect was the de- 
signer and decorator of his building. 
Certainly Ictinus and not  VPheidias 
should be credited with the proportions, 
refinements and decorative scheme of the 
Parthenon. The keynote of the Greek 
architect is this very thing—his mastery 
of the other arts in relation to architec- 
ture and his supremacy in planning every 
part of the structure from beginning to 
end. His entire education has been for 
this purpose. He was even more a 
maitre de l’ euvre than the Gothic archi- 
tect, and just as much in sympathy with 
every current of contemporary life. 

Is there not a great deal in this that 
bears on current tendencies? What 
made Greek architecture so great? Was 
it not the breadth of education, the liter- 
ary and historic as well as_ scientific 
training of these men? Was it not the 
successful application of this broad cul- 
ture through an imaginative realism 
to the practical problems of the day? 
All these things must be fused together 
in one personality. 

A large group of pragmatists among 
our architects are active in inviting 
their associates to despise such knowl- 
edge and to concentrate on _ practical 
training only. If there is any force. in 
the insistent voices of the Greek masters, 
the profession will cast out or reform 
the false prophets and will foster the 
broad scientific and aesthetic education 
favored by the ancients. 


A. L. Frothingham. 
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As we motored along the dusty Tou- 
raine road towards St. Patrice and the 
Chateau of Rochecotte, my companion 
and I could find no other topic than 
that of Dutch art. The French guide- 
book which we had brought with us 
from Paris made special mention of the 
Rochecotte collection of pictures by the 
best Dutch artists of the seventeenth 
century—masterpieces which had once 
belonged to the Princess of Courland 
and it was but natural, therefore, that 


we should converse in a_ speculative 
manner about Metsu, Gerard Dow, A\l- 
bert Cuyp, Ruysdael and Adrian van 


Ostade. 

Suddenly, whilst we were thus tast- 
ing our pleasures beforehand, the car 
swept round a bend in the road, bring- 
ing us within view of the first houses 
of St. Patrice and directly opposite the 
ornamental wrought-iron gates of the 
Chateau of Rochecotte. A long, straight 
and rather neglected avenue led us up 
the wooded hillside, under the lee of 
which the village stands; and on almost 
reaching the top we caught sight, be- 
tween the trees on our right, of the 
chateau, a plain and _ yet distinctly 
elegant seventeenth-century — building, 
placed at a point where the eye can 
take in an admirable view of the valley 
of the Loire, with Ussé and other cha- 
teaux plainly visible on a clear day. 
Approaching a columned and escutch- 
eoned entrance, shaded by an ancient 
fir tree, I had a premonition of disap- 
pointment on seeing the closed shutters 
of the white sunlit facade. Were we 
going to find that the Dutch treasures 


were inexorably guarded against the 
public eye? Certainly it looked very 
much like it, since we rang the bell 


again and again without receiving an 
answer. At last, when it became evi- 


dent that the mansion was unoccupied, 
I set off on a journey of exploration 
among some adjoining outbuildings, and 
there, received by the fierce barking of a 
watch-dog, I found the caretaker. 
the Castellane 


Yes: 


family was away, said 
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this respectful aged man; but if we liked 
he would willingly show us over the 
chateau, though he feared it contained 
little to interest us. That last observa- 
tion of his made us pity him, for it was 
clear he could not be a lover of Dutch 
art. 

After the opening of many doors and 
shutters he feebly led the way from 
room to room. This—a room occupy- 
ing the entire ground floor of the right 
wing of the chateau—was the drawing- 
room, the portraits on the walls being 
those of members of the Castellane 
family; here, to the left of the vestibule, 
was the library, filling two exceedingly 
inviting apartments; and the room ad- 
joining was the salle-d-manger, . with 
more family portraits on the walls. On 
the way to the first floor he drew our 
attention to the wrought-iron balustrade 
of the staircase, remarking, “On ne fait 
pas des choses si bien aujourd’hui; la 
main-d’oeuvre est trop chére” (things 
are not made so well nowadays; labor 
is too dear), and pointing out that the 
portraits on the landing were those of 
Mme. de Sévigné and her daughter, the 
former of whom, in 1669, had married 
Francois de Castellane, Comte de Grig- 
nan. He next took us into a succes- 
sion of bedrooms opening on to an old- 
fashioned corridor, hung with more 
portraits of Castellanes, and then, partly 
retracing our steps and mounting an- 
other staircase, into a little gallery to 
view the interior of the chapel. For 
some unexplained reason he showed a 
particular fondness for this chapel, and 
he enjoined us to see its exterior, which 
he pronounced, in the reverential tone 
of voice of an old retainer, to be “very 
beautiful and worthy of a great family.” 
Not wishing to hurt his feelings by a 
refusal, we complied, though I fancied 
[ heard my companion, as we followed 
him outside, heave a little sigh on draw- 
ing away from her favorite painters of 
genre. There was some compensation, 
however, in finding that our cicerone 
was very well informed about this 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE CHATEAU OF ROCHECOTTE—BUILT IN MEMORY OF TALLEYRAND 
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chapel with profusely decorated facade 
which, by-the-by, is badly in 
restoration. 


need 


by the Duchesse de Dino in memory ot 
her uncle, Monseigneur le Prince de 
Palleyrand, who had frequentiy com 
over from the Chateau de Valengay t 
spend the summer with her at Roche 
and its site was that of the very 
bedroom he had occupied. 
having her she 
come into possession of his papers, in 
cluding those 


CC tte, 


made his heiress, 


THE CHATEAU OF 
had heard had aroused so much curios- 
ity and discussion—memoirs which, un- 
fortunately, she had not seen published, 
since she died on September 29, 1862, 
SIX years before the date fixed for their 
publication. So it was well she had had 
the satisfaction of raising this monument 
to his name. When it was evident that 
he had finished his story, | ventured to 
suggest that we should return to the 
house to continue our visit. “That was 
as monsieur and madame pleased,” he 
replied; but there only remained the 
second floor, and that, he felt sure, 
would hardly interest them. 
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of 
It had been built, he said, 


Tallevrand 


had 


curious memoirs which he 
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“But we have not vet seen the pic- 
tures,” | exciaimed, a growing suspicion 
coming over me. 

“What pictures 
plait?” 

“Why, the Dutch pictures, of course; 


monsieur, s'il vous 


those of the famous Courland collec- 
tion.” 

“Ah! monsieur, now I understand,” 
sadly replied the old servant. ‘Alas! 


monsieur, they were taken away a long 
time ago. And as to what has become 


of them | am not quite certain; but | 


es 





VIEW FROM THE TERRACE 
Lelieve they were divided among 
bers of the family—and sold.” 
The caretaker had gone to close the 
chateau. Opposite the cnapel and un- 
der a shady pergola, overgrown with 
Virginia creeper, we walked and mused, 
my companion declaring that this was 
the first real disappointment we had ex- 
perienced coming to Touraine. 
Whilst fully agreeing, 1 did my best to 
persuade her that this was one of the 
unavoidable contretemps of travel. The 
casket, it was true, had been found 
empty. but did it not possess a beauty 
of its own? Moreover, Rochecotte hal 


mem- 


since 








a history. Among its associations, for 
instance, was as romantic a story as 
had ever been penned by novelist. And 
thus it happened that, seated within the 
cool shade of the bower, I related the 
life of the Chouan, Fortune Guyon, 
Count of Rochecotte. 
“Fortuné Guyon 


came of a family 


which had owned the Chateau of Roche- 
cotte since the beginning of the eigh- 
1700 its Owner was 


teen century. In 
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son’s birth, in 1769, had retired to his 
chateau on an income of upon 
$10,000. 


cli se 


“At an early age, Fortuné, whose ed- 
ucation during boyhood was entrusted 
to his father’s chaplain, showed himself 
to be an apt scholar, and at the same 
time an adept in all out-door exercises, 
especially those of hunting and riding, 
which he was allowed to practice to his 
heart’s content in the extensive grounds 
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Marie Dublineau, the wife of Rene 
Guyon, who was a Treasurer of [rance, 
attached to the financial department of 
Tours; in 1763 it was in the possession 
of Louis Frangois Marie Guyon; and 
about the time to which we are particu- 
larly referring it had passed by inheri- 
tance into the hands of our hero’s father, 
who, by virtue of letters patent signed 
at Versailles in January, 1767, was 
Marquis of Rochecotte. The Marquis 
had been a brilliant officer in the Orleans 
cavalry regiment, and at the time of his 


that still surround the chateau. He like- 
wise had a predilection for arms, and 
already, when a mere boy, had decided 
—greatly influenced, naturally, by the 
marquis—to follow his father’s old pro- 
fession. At the conclusion of his studies 
in Paris, the Duc du Chatelet, who had 
come to take a great interest in his wel- 
fare, suggested that he should join the 
King’s infantry regiment, of which he 
was colonel. Fortuné Guyon—then only 
seventeen years of age—immediately ac- 
cepted the offer, and without losing time 
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by first of all going home, posted 
straight to Nancy, where his regiment 
was in garrison, Some two years 
elapsed before he again saw his father 
and sister, and then only for a few 
weeks. The signs that France was on the 
eve of Revolution were becoming more 
and more frequent, making it imperative 
that every soldier should be at his post. 
So the young soldier dragged himself 
away from Rochecotte. The storm 
broke soon after his departure. The 
meeting of the National Assembly, the 
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try. He himself decided to follow their 
example, and in March, 1791, did so, in 
company with a young nobleman of 
Touraine, though not until he had once 
more returned to the Chateau of Roche- 
cotte to visit his father’s grave and make 
final arrangements for his sister’s safety. 
Proceeding to Oberkirch, in Germany, 
in the States of Cardinal Prince Louis 
de Rohan, of the diamond necklace fame, 
he and other royalists formed a company 
of cavalry which, under the orders of 
the Prince de Condé, fought with great 
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fall of the Bastille, the women’s march 
to Versailles, and the Feast of Pikes fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. Then, in 
August and September, 1790, came dis- 
affection in the army, the mutiny of cer- 
tain regiments, and the Nancy massacre, 
the news of which, in addition to other 
far-reaching consequences, killed the 
Marquis of Rochecotte. 

“Shortly before hearing of his father’s 
death, Fortuné’s regiment had been dis- 
banded and a large number of his fel- 
low-officers had already fled the coun- 


bravery during the whole of the war 
against the new masters of France. It 
soon, however, became evident that, if 
the new régime was to be overthrown, 
it could only be done by continuing hos- 
tilities in the very heart of the country 
itself; so Guyon determined to return 
home and throw in his lot with the 
royalist insurgents of the Vendée, or 
with the Chouans of Western France. 
Accordingly, in May, 1795, he set off in 
disguise, accompanied by Comte Theo- 
dore de Bourmont, Prince de Condé’s 
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aide-de-camp. Whilst Comte de Bour- 
mont went into Brittany, he himself 
made for Tours. Passing along the 
banks of the Loire, he could not resist 
the temptation of visiting the ancestral 
home. But as he approached the chateau 
he almost failed to recognize it, so many 
changes had it undergone during his 
four years’ absence. Seeing a peasant 
standing near, he asked him what had 
happened. “The old Marquis of Roche 
cotte is dead,’ replied the countryman, 
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those who had robbed him of his prop- 
erty, Fortune Guyon hastened to Poi- 
tiers, where one of his uncles, an ardent 
royalist named M. d’Ormans, lived; and 
from that time dates the extraordinary 
activity which he showed throughout 
his life as an insurgent leader in the 
ancient provinces of the Maine and 
‘Touraine. 

“On the oceasion of one of the num- 
erous little engagements which he and 
his men had at this time with the soldiers 
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‘and his son has emigrated. Everything 
has been sold, and the new owner has 
pulled down half of the chateau to pay 
for the remainder. But I can tell you 
he’s not at all easy-minded in his new 
house, for he has a mortal dread of 
royalists. In fact, monsieur, he’s no con- 
fidence in the treaty they’ve just signed. 
And there, in my opinion, he’s not far 
wrong, for it’s said they'll soon take up 
arms again.’ Encouraged by the pros- 
pect of renewing hostilities against 





of old General Chalbos, who was in com- 
mand of the Republican forces at Tours, 
there occurred one of the many ro- 
mances of which his life was composed. 
Wounded near Vallon, his followers car- 
ried him to the Chateau de Rouillon, 
not far from Mans, where they knew he 
would receive every care at the hands of 
its occupants, Mme. de Rouillon and her 
friend the Viscountess de D——. The 
latter, indeed, was one of the most de- 
voted of nurses to the wounded Chouan, 
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who showed his gratitude by ‘covering 
with kisses the pretty hands which 
tended him.’ 

“Shortly after the 18 of Fructidor, 
Year V.a disagreement which arose be- 
tween the Count of Rochecotte and an- 
other royalist leader named De Puisave 
led to a special journey by the former to 
Blankenburg, where he obtained from 


5 


work to organize the escape from prison 
of Commodore Sidney Smith, who, on 
April 19, 1796, had been captured at 
Havre, in company with a Breton noble- 
man, Jacques Jean Marie Francois de 
Tromelin, and imprisoned in the Temple. 
The undertaking was one necessitating 
the greatest coolness and daring, but, 
aided by a number of other royalists— 
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Louis XVIII more extensive authority 
over the royalist forces than he had 
hitherto had—probably his rival's post 
as commander-in-chief of the insurgents 
of the West of France. but in order to 
replace De Puisaye at all effectually 
something more was needed—the finan- 
cial assistance of England; and to secure 
that it was necessary to do some signal 
service to that country. So he set to 
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Hyde de Neuville, Phelippeaux, Carlos 
Sourdat, a dancer named _ Boisgirard, 
Mme. de Tromelin, and others, all of 
whom daily risked their lives—it met 
with entire success. 

“After so brilliant a service as this, 
Fortune Guyon might well expect to re- 
ceive substantial recognition from the 
Court of St. James, and he would, in all 
probability, have attained his object 
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through Sir Sidney Smith’s influence 
had the fates but ordained it. But he 
did not receive even the gift of $2,500 
which the gallant Commodore (who for- 
got not a single one of his rescuers) sent 
him. On June 29, 1798, he was betrayed 
to the police by a Vendée officer, Richard 
Duplessis, whom he had formerly made 
a Knight of St. Louis. 

“Seated within the shadow of his 
chateau, which he was never to see 
again, we can easily call up every detail 
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of the tragic struggle which took place 
when he was arrested on the Pont Royale 
in Paris. The first officer to seize him 
received a fatal poniard-thrust; the sec- 
ond a less dangerous wound; the third 
was killed on the spot. Running in the 
direction of the Rue de Bac, followed by 
a number of citizens, Guyon made a vain 
attempt to escape. ‘I am an émigré !— 
not a thief!’ he shouted again and again. 
But the gathering crowd, as he made an- 
other dash for life, would not let him 
go; they brought him to the ground with 
any missles they could lay their hands 








on, and thus, bleeding and half uncon- 
scious, gave him up to the police. 
“Though the Count of Rochecotte per- 
sisted, in his declaration, in saying that 
his name was Ulric Némeéreé, of the De- 
partment of Puy-de-Done, his identity 
was conclusively proved by Duplessis’ 
evidence, for the traitor pointed out the 
scar of the wound his benefactor had re- 
ceived near Vollon. And_ so, shortly 
afterwards, he was condemned to death 
and—in spite of the Viscountess de 
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D——’s efforts to rescue him—shot on 
the Champ-de-Mars. 

“His loss to the royalist party was an 
irreparable one. Many émigrés in Lon- 
don henceforth despaired of the re-es- 
tablishment of the monarchy, and Prince 
Auguste, on hearing that he was dead, 
gave expression to a touching tribute to 
his many admirable qualities.” 

“What an interesting story!” my com- 
panion exclaimed, when I had finished. 
“That little romance of history has quite 
compensated for the loss of those pic- 
tures. I only wish you could promise to 
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connect such a one with every chateau river, whose volume has been increased 
we visit. I wonder what we shall find ut by the waters of the Indre, becomes more 
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The Chateau of Réaux stands at Port- lost that appearance of inoffensiveness 
a Joulet, a few miles further down the which is its most marked characteristic 
4 Loire. There, the widening out of the some thirty miles up stream; and the 





country in the immediate neighborhood 
of its banks being wilder and more de 
serted it has the aspect, in miniature, of 
one of the broad, swift-flowing water 
courses of the New World. 

Reaux, which was once called Plessis 
Rideau, or Plessis-Mace, was built in 
1462 by Jean Briconnet, a King’s Coun 
cillor, President of the Court of Ac- 
counts in Paris, and Mayor of Tours; 
and it replaced a strongly-fortified castle 
of which little is known save the name. 
After remaining nearly two centuries in 
the Briconnet family, it was sold, about 
16050, by the builder's great-grandson, 
Francois de la Beraudiecre, Marquis de 
'Isle-Rouche, to Gédéon Tallemant, who 
obtained letters patent authorizing him 
to call it the Chateau of Reaux. 

Of all the owners of this delightful 
country-house in dark red brick and 
stone—one of the most decorative, with 
its framework of greenery and its back- 
ground of trees, in Touraine—Talle- 
mant des Réaux, as he was henceforth 
called, has reflected most glory upon it. 
He was the eldest son by a second wife 
of Pierre Tallemant, a man of consider- 
able wealth, and he was born at Rochelle, 
on November 7, 1019. Like most of the 
well-to-do young men of the seventeenth 
century, he traveled in Italy at an early 
age, and on returning to Paris took his 
degree in civil and canonical law, with a 
view to entering the magistracy, in ac- 
cordance with his father’s wishes. But 
feeling no inclination for such a career, 
and finding that his father would allow 
him very little money, Gédéon married, 
in 1646, a wealthy cousin, Elizabeth de 
Rambouillet, the daughter of Nicolas de 
Rambouillet, his mother’s brother. Re- 
lieved from further anxiety over wordly 
affairs, he spent the remainder of his 
life (he died on November 10, 1692) in 
the pursuit of letters, in appearing in 
fashionable society, and in looking after 
the welfare of his family. He was an 
assiduous frequenter of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, that famous rendezvous of 
Parisian literature at fashion at 15, Rue 
St. Thomas du Louvre, a street now long 
since demolished, and he thus came into 
close contact with all the most celebrated 
pe yple of the day. 
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‘A friend of the Marquise de Ram 
bouillet,” says his biographer, M. Mon- 
merque, “he was surrounded by the most 
illustrious members of the nobility and 
the most renowned men and women of 
letters. He saw this lady—she who was 
so rightly celebrated, she who was _ re- 
lated to two queens, Catherine and Mary 
ot Medicis—in the midst of her noble 
family, the D’Angennes, in so many ways 
remarkable; he saw her visited by 
Madame la Princesse, by Mdlle. de Bour- 
bon, who afterwards became the Duch 
esse de Longueville, and by the heroes 
of Roeroy; and he met at her house the 
Duchesse de Aiguillon, the Vicomtesse 
d’Auchy, Mme. de Sablé, Médlle. de 
Scudery, Mme. de Sévigné, Voiture and 
that untamed lioness, Mdlle. Paulet, 
Vaugilas, Malherbe, Racine. the two Cor 
neilles, Mairet, Bensserade, Chapelain, 
Godeau, Huet, Menage, Gombault, and, 
in short, everybody of note.” 

No more favorable place of studying 
the fashionable society of the seventeenth 
century could have been found than this 
great Parisian house, so Tallemant des 
Reaux set to work to make the most of 
his opportunities: to keep his eyes and 
ears ever open and to put down upon 
paper whatever he saw or heard of in- 
terest. He collected there numerous 
stories of Cardinal Richelieu, Ninon de 
l’‘Enclos, and Marion de l’Orme; he 
wrote down the anecdotes he had been 
told or the impressions he had obtained 
at Mme. de Sévigne’s, at Mdlle. de 
Scudery’s, at the Comtesse de ( hoisv’s, 
and at the Comtesse de Maure’s; he tell 
ingly described financial circles and that 
rich middle-class world whence he him 
self had sprung; and, since he was writ- 
ing merely for his own eyes and those 
of intimate friends, he snatched away— 
not, perhaps, without secret joy—the 
veil which thinly masked the failings of 
the aristocracy. 

It was some seven years after pur- 
chasing the Chateau of Réaux that he 
began to compile these reminiscences, 
which, when they were published for the 
first time in 1832, under the title of “Les 
Historiettes,”’ were generally pronounced 
to throw a most interesting light on the 
men, women, and morals of the seven- 
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teenth century. That many and many a 
hundred pages of these most fascinating 
memoirs were written at Réaux there 
cannot be the shghtest doubt, and if for 
that reason only the place is well worthy 
of a pilgrimage. lallemant des Réaux 
may himself be a somewhat shadowy 
figure, but his writings (the MS. oj 
which was, I believe, found at the 
chateau) constitutes such a collection of 
human documents that one feels drawn 
towards the scene of their conception. 
Phe next owner of the Chateau des 
Réeaux was Louis Taboureau,. Lord of 
Louy, Councillor and Secretary to the 
King, and on his death, in Paris, on May 
30, 1746, it passed to descendants, who, 
during the reign of Louis XVI, built 
the wing to the left of the entrance. 
\fter remaining in the possession of thts 
family for a very long time, it was finally 
purchased, some twelve or fourteen years 
o, by its present owner, M. Julien 


ag : 
Barois. 

Vhat little restoration the chateau 
needed having been done about the vear 
ikso. M. Barois found the buildings in 


in excellent state of preservation, and 
in that condition they still remain. He 
believes, however, that the house was at 
one time much larger than it is at pres- 
ent. Near the moat—once crossed by a 
drawbridge—and adjoining the tower to 
the right of the entrance are the remains 
of a wall, which in all probability be- 
longed to a building destroved during an 
and that it was 


1 


attack on the chateau: 
actually attacked is clearly proved by the 
bullet-marks to be seen here and there 
on its massive, mellow walls. But “what 
the eve does not see the heart does not 
grieve over,’ and we were therefore 
quite content with the beauties which 
Reaux could offer us. Viewed from some 
parts of the grounds, it made a most 
pretty picture, especially when the fore- 
ground was the tranquil, leaf-covered 
waters of the moat. We admired, too, 
a fine Renaissance doorway leading from 
the back of the chateau to the main stair- 
case, and, before visiting the interior, 
gave more than a passing glance at the 


Renaissance dormer-windows and_ the 


beautiful little lead figures of armored 


kights, holding spears, which gallantly 
surmount the towers. 

The drawing-room, which has a 
painted ceiling of great beauty, contains 
a l'rancis lirst mantelpiece in dark oak, 
a good example of modern wood-carv- 
ing by the late Bernard Depont, whose 
work is to be found in many of the 
chateaux of Touraine, notably at Azay- 
le-Rideau and Comacre. M. Depont, who 
lived for many years at Azay, came of a 
family of artists, his father being court 
sculptor at Saxe-Weimer; and his carv- 
gs were awarded the highest prizes 
at French exhibitions between the years 
1849 and 1881. 

\s regards decoration—and I may add 
that on the salon walls are many valu- 
able family portraits—this is the most 
important room of the house. But the 
other rooms are in their way equally in- 
teresting, as, for instance, the quaint, 
cosy bedrooms, with their alcoves and 
ancient doors, provided with — holes 
through which the cat could pass when 
tired of the company of the occupants ; 
and a certain room, with painted fire- 
place, ceiling, and walls, situated at the 
top of one of the towers. We reached 
this charming little room by means of a 
narrow stone staircase, the handrail of 
which, similar to one we afterwards saw 
at Azay, is cut out of the stone—a statr- 
case so narrow that, as we squeezed our- 
selves up its winding steps, we wondered 
how any furniture could ever have been 
taken up it. But perhaps it was never 
seriously intended to be anything else 
than a room for temporary occupation— 
a sort of look-out over the surrounding 
country when the enemy was on the 
march. Certainly a better point of vant- 
age could not have been chosen, for the 
view from its windows extends as far as 
Saumur, whose grim castle, standing on 
a hill, can be distinctly seen on a clear 
day. 

The sight of Saumur, gray and dim in 
the distance, reminded us that we must 
once more take to the road, and so, after 
making our adieus to our hosts, we 
started off to cover the ten miles which 
were to complete our journey down the 
Loire. 

Frederic Lees. 











Undeniable evidence of progress in 
city planning lies in the circumstances 
that in the planning of the outlying 
eastern quarter (Ostvorstadt) of Mann- 
hein (Fig. 20), the city that stands for 
the absolute employment of the checker- 
board system, departed from this. In 
the southeast, beyond the former pro- 
visional freight railway yards, there had 
already been a similarly organized street 
system developed in a _ somewhat 
changed direction. The quarter about 
the Friedrichplatz and Werderplatz was 
now laid out in an orderly geometric 
fashion which gave predominance to a 
diagonal system. 

The magnificent new planning in 
Strassburg, in the year 1879 (Fig. 21), 
was developed throughout on the prin- 
ciple of the “avenue,” with monumental 
termination. Here the university bridge 
forms a member of a great axis which 
leads from the Imperial Palace to the 
group of collegiate buildings of the 
university. Several great institutions of 
the university lie upon two long streets 
behind the collegiate buildings without 
producing a great and unified ensemble ; 
each stands by itself on its rectangular 
piece of ground. The entire city quar- 
ter is attuned to grandeur, and in sev- 
eral places achieves this after the mode 
of the Parisian edifices of the second 
empire. No room is left for the mood 
that lies nearer to the German character 
—that of an innate intimacy approach- 
ing to comfort and human sensibility. 

On the other hand, Mainz (Fig. 22) 
may be cited in comparison. Here, 
towards the end of the seventies, a new 


plan included the magnificently con- 
ceived Kaiserstrasse, about one _ kilo- 


meter long and sixty meters wide, in a 
similar sense as in Strassburg. On the 
axis of this street the site of the Evan- 
gelical Church was laid out. In close 
relation to the Prince Elector’s Palace, 
the present Ernst Ludwig Platz was 
designed; the enclosed shape of this 
open space, lying between the Rathaus 
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and Museum, with arcaded promenades, 
offers the greatest contrast with the 
place surrounding the church, open on 
all sides; “‘shoreless,” so to speak. 

Strictly geometrical open spaces are 
altogether too often laid out in a district 
intended for villa-like development ; 
only the lines of the buildings, however, 
make geometrical margins apparent. If 
these are not sharply accented, the 
geometric intention disappears; that is, 
between the green of tree and shrub the 
lines are not recognized; the “handsome 
plan-picture” does not make itself effec- 
tive in natural surroundings. The 
Prince Regent Platz (VPrinzregenten- 
platz), in Augsburg (lig. 23), in itself 
a charming design, needed, for example, 
a corresponding building development 
in order to express the intentions em- 
bodied in the plan. 

The plan of Hanover (Figs. 24 and 
25) offers interesting details. The open 
region to the north of the city (the 
Listerfeld) gave the city planner an 
opportunity to work with free hand. 
First of all, he laid out great rectilinear 
streets, converging towards the inner 
city, seeking, however, within the main 
divisions thus blocked out, a diversified 
and changing configuration. Note, for 
instance, the way in which the three 
churches have been located; the removal 
of the great rectangular open spaces out 
of the main axis of the streets. 

Figure 25, the southern edge of the 
city, shows in its northeastern part a 
planning made in about the seventies. 
The new monumental buildings are not 
regularly placed with reference to the 
lakelet, which, unfortunately, 1s some- 
what trivially shaped. This disposition 
of the buildings will hardly strike any- 
body as a disadvantage; on the other 
hand, the view towards the buildings, 
thus located, offers to persons traversing 
the open space constantly new pictures. 

Unfavorably significant for the “hand- 
some plan-picture” is particularly the 
Star-place (Round-point) ; more so the 
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accumulation of such places, either of 
uniform or similar character. And sim- 
ilar are they, almost all of them. The 
beauty of a city quarter proceeds not 
from the fact that one repeatedly ob- 
serves the same_ scene, but from 
the greatest possible reception of 


clear to himself as to whether he is in 
one place or another? It may be that 
when a later generation comes to build, 
the fundamental idea of a uniformity of 
open spaces, and thereby of their artistic 
purpose, will be intelligently contradicted 
by means of introducing the greatest 
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Fig. 20. Mannheim: The development of a plan 





in the open country. The old city consists 


throughout of rectangular blocks. The new plan for the Friedrichs Platz and Werder Platz 


develop a ‘handsome plan-picture.” 


interrupts traffic with its great water tower; 


It is noteworthy, for example, that the Friedrichs Platz 
since the place is occupied by a garden-like 


design, it compels the taking of a roundabout course. 


diversified impressions. The finding 
of one’s way in a city quarter is made 
easier by a diversity in streets and 
open spaces, while two similar open 
spaces in one city remind one of those 
practical jokes that were characteristic 
of garden designs in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. How shall the stranger make it 


possible variety in the surrounding 
buildings. 

Of the symmetry of design which 
constitutes the beauty of the plan-pic- 
ture, one is not at all conscious when 
on the spot. Slight as its practical ser- 
vice is, equally small is its esthetic. 
This “plan-picture” is only too often 
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FIG. 21. STRASSBURG: A PORTION OF THE PLAN 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


The great university buildings cover the site Although 
a plan-like fashion, the individual buildings lack arti 
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Fig. 22 Mainz: An open space design devel- Fig. 
oped in relation to existing buildings, and on developed 
the free site of old fortifications. Note the way An interruption 
in which the structures in the midst of and notwithstanding 


about the enclosed space have been disposed. midst 
(The latter between the tathaus and the 
Palace.) 
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nothing but a vain, and, for the most 
part, very expensive amusement, not 
noticed at all when passing through the 
streets, but only while looking at the 
city plan as it appears on paper! 

\ quite different aspect is that of 
those city plans which, so to speak, are 
composed into the natural site with all 
its irregularities. And, indeed, it is get- 
ting to be more and more recognized 
that the decisive means to protect the 
city plan from monotony consists in 
secking out the proper street lines upon 
this natural site. That is to say: The 
city planner may not force upon the site 
a previously conceived “plan-picture,” 
intended to be transferred to the ground 
urface in question, but should allow 
himself to be led along in his planning 
he natural irregularities and pre- 
sented peculiarities of his problem. In 
the case of hilly sites the plan-picture 

necessarily conditioned by circum- 
stances difficult to be overcome. ‘Those 
4 Flensburg (lig. 26), Barmen, Eisen- 
ach, the south quarter of Dresden, Ulm 
Fig. 27), Plauen, in Voigtland (Tig. 
29), Kiel (Fig. 30), Aachen (Fig. 31), 
show strong, sweeping lines adapted to 
natural circumstances; indeed, this is 
universally the case with hilly streets. 


Lender such conditions the apportion- 
ent of the site must show definitely 
specialized forms. The endeavor will 
he to lav out traffic streets with slight 
grades, whereby the greatest heights 


av be easily reached. These streets 
naturally require a widely extended de- 
velopment. One may see what serpen- 
tines the city planner of Plauen, in 
Voigtland, required in order to reach the 
heights towards which he desired to lay 
out his streets from the southwest. In 
round numbers, he had to lay out 280 
metres’ length of street, while nearby 
the steep old street reached a like alti- 
tude in a length of 80 meters. 

Naturally the rectangular street cross- 
ings are not employed in case of a hill- 
side site, if the circumstances of the 
ground are to be taken into account. 
The angles become so much the sharper 
the steeper the slope. The blocks re- 
ceive long-drawn, pointed shapes, and 
are more adapted to a country-house 
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form of development. The street sur- 
faces at the crossings, in the case of 
steep grades, result in an unfavorable 
distortion of the ground form, so that 
it is desirable to draw out the crossings 
to an easy length. 

The main streets, with gentle descents, 
become correspondingly long. One such 
traffic street, however, will for the most 
part be sufficient for a large district. 
The connecting streets can be laid out 
in steeper fashion, and thereby may re- 
ceive the character of the “direct way” 
indeed, for pedestrian uses, footpaths, 
and even steps, may be introduced in 
order to create short cuts for the pedes- 
trian, who can more easily overcome 
sharp ascents. In the plan of Ulm (Fig. 
27) the streets that go abruptly up 
the slopes have grades from 1-16 
to 1-12, while the principal 
made the heights’ with 
1-30. These are mainly designed 
for vehicle traffic, the others for pe 
destrian uses. Ground that has a par 
ticularly heavy slope, little adapted t 
be built upon, is very frequently re- 
served for garden spaces. The art of 
the city planner consists in the fact that 
he brings into the uniformity of related 
lines some mark of large distinction in 
the way in which he gives prominence 
to certain parts of a city and to certain 
monumental constructions. It may be 
seen how, in the plan of Flensburg, a 
hill top is set apart for a prominent edi- 
fice, and how a rectilinear feature is in 
this instance very properly introduced 
among richly curved lines. 

It has required the lapse of consider- 
able time before we could be accustomed 
to the apparently wilful plan-pictures, 
which, nevertheless, are in fact an essen- 
tial necessity through their close union 
with the natural site. The neglecting of 
the contours of the site compels ex- 
pensive cuts or fills, ill adapted to de- 
velopment. 

Further, it is a matter for the artistic 
project to utilize the irregularities of 
the site in the development of beautiful 
features. Only the practical creative 
artist will be able to judge the future 
effect of a plan development. It will be 
his affair to intensify his conflicts, and 
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with them the effects at the points where 
this procedure is needed; and to offset 
the practical demands of hygiene, of 
traffic and of inhabituality, with the de- 
sires for embellishment. 

\ similar striving after a diversifying 
beauty should be the aim of plans for 
the more level sites. Here irregularities 
are often removed at great cost, when, if 
skillfully utilized, they might have led to 
individual and attractive motives for 
embellishment. ‘The city planner should 
seek such opportunities in order to cre- 
ate from them diversified effects, which 
should impress upon the 
memory of passersby and therewith fa 
cilitate the finding of one’s way. For 
difficult for one to find the 
way in a city quarter that is divided off 
in completely uniform fashion. If one 
only realized how many attractive 
structures and natural effects have had 
to give way to imaginary “demands of 
traffic,” simply because it was not 
thought worth while to give attention to 
such “trivialities” in the planning of this 
or that scheme, it will be comprehended 
why it is that the modern leaders in city 
planning always point to the subordi- 
nated details of given conditions as 
a source of inspiration for achieving 
beauty and originality; it will also be 
seen why it is that they strive most 
strenuously against the creation of ne 
cessities by considerations of symmetry, 
rectilinear methods, or similar implied 
conditions. 

The swinging line has, therefore, also 
made place for itself under circum- 
stances where the site did not uncondi- 
tionally demand it. The partial plan of 
Darmstadt (lig. 28) offers an instance. 
It is divided by two main lines; the 
Open spaces are disposed beside these 
lines and are completely tranquil. The 
side streets are distinguished as genuine 
dwelling-house streets, narrow and not 
adapted to through traffic. The quiet- 
ness of the quarter is assured. 

\ success in modern city planning is 
the new design for Munich. Here, for 
the first time, it was ventured to intro- 
duce freely disposed curves in the de- 
sign of metropolitan main thorough- 
fares. An instance is the prolongation 
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of the Arnulfstrasse (lig. 32) through 
Neuhausen to the Nymphenburger 
Hirschgraben; also the Prince Regent 
Strasse ( Prinzregentenstrasse, Fig. 23). 
In both cases it is a problem of widely 
extended streets, designed for a future 
development of intense traffic, laid out 
in a territory which shortly before was 
stl completely unbuilt upon; in other 
words, a district in which the limitations 
were set not by external compulsion, but 
by the freely creative art of the city 
planner. 

The new plan for the northern margin 
of Stuttgart exhibits very 
plainly the old and the new methods of 
development. 


(Fig. 36) 


It heeame necessary since 
the sharply rising slopes offered obsta- 
cles too great for the execution of a 
regular system in planning. At the 
same time it was a factor in the prob- 
lem to make it possible to bring out bet- 
ter than before the landscape beauty of 
the line of heights that surrounds Stutt- 
gart. 

Modern city planning distinguishes 
itself from the older practice through 
the prominence given the artistic mo- 
tive. That is to say: Just as an artist 
is able to create the plan of a church or 
palace that is perfectly adapted to its 
purposes; just as, in such cases, it is 
his task to work with a conscientious 
regard for all demands imposed by ne- 
cessity, and directly to give his work a 
worthy development—so artistic city 
planning is to be understood as_ that 
which does not work according to sys- 
tems, but according to the specific con- 
ditions of the case in hand. Not artis- 
try, but the appropriate development of 
all the advantages that may be, with due 
regard to the specific problem, is the 
aim. ‘The artistically creative city plan- 
ner should seek out all peculiarities of 
the site and emphasize them according 
to their individuality ; thereby, whenever 
possible, reconciling every contradiction 
between his planning and the aspects of 
nature. He should take into question 
the irregularities of the surface, the ex- 
isting streets and ways in their natural 
configuration, the property lines and the 
single natural features—even if nothing 
but several old trees. Notwithstanding 
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this, he should impart afl practical ad- 
vantages to traffic, to circumstances of 
habitation, and to the administration of 
individual properties; and, finally, he 
should offer the architect opportunities 
for interesting solutions of his problem. 
He should allow the conditions of the 
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cant motives for development and for 
artistic achievement. [From this, how- 
ever, no hard and fixed rule should be 
inferred. An artist in city planning can 
just as well develop his irregularities 
upon the ground devoted to open spaces 
and streets. 

















site to inspire him to achieve the most Herewith some of the fundamental 
individual and diversified solutions im- conditions of practical planning have 
aginable. ‘Then, again, it must always been considered; one must next have 
borne in mind: Diversity in the dis studied traffic. 
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FIG. 28.. DARMSTADT: PLANNING OF 
INGS, PARTLY 
FOR SEVERAL 
BEEN DISPOSED 
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position of the plan gives to the archi 
tect opportunity to develop his ground 
plan and his facades in interesting fash- 
ion, thereby embellishing the citv inter 
nally and externally. 

In the meanwhile it should very easily 
be possible to introduce irregularities in 
the conformation of the individual 
blocks without thereby diminishing the 
value of the same. Under certain cir- 
cumstances one may thereby even fur- 
nish municipal architecture with signifi- 


FOR BUILDINGS IN GROUPS, 
NOTE 


TY QUARTER PARTLY FOR SEPARATE BUILD- 


AND PARTLY IN BLOCKS, AS WELL AS 
HOW SKILLFULLY THE LATTER HAVE 
RELATIONS WITH THE OPEN SPACES. 


If the overtaking of one vehicle by 
another, as, for instance, on bridges, can 
be prevented, a regulated vehicular traf- 
fic is the result. This allows very large 
volumes of traffic to pass without inter- 


ruption over a given street. Disturb- 
ances arise, in the first place, from the 


inequality of movement due to the fact 
that some vehicles do not move steadily 
onward in the line of traffic; they re- 
main standing, they move more slowly 
or faster, they overtake each other; 
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secondly, because they do not keep to the 
regular lines of traffic, but cross these, 
enter into them and depart out of them. 

The first sort of interruption compels 
the principal traffic streets to be laid 
out at such a breadth that, beside the 
lines of traffic to and fro for the ordi- 
nary use of the locality, there has to be 
allowed at least a width sufficient for 
vehicles proceeding in either direction 
to overtake each other, and also to allow 
them to stand in the without 


street, 





FIG. 20. PLAUEN IN VOIGTLAND 


thereby causing a congestion of traffic; 
moreover, sufficient street room _ for 
movement on foot must remain. ‘This 
applies, as has been remarked, only to 
the principal traffic streets; the others 
may be given a lesser width. The great- 
est task of the city planner is therefore 
to separate, from the start, the traffic 
streets from the habitation streets. 
There are two fundamental ideas in 
relation to a far-sighted and careful 
planning with regard to the width of 
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remember that later on 
streets that have been designed too nar- 
row will not be adequate for traffic when 
the city gains in population; and to re- 
member that the city treasury should not 
be burdened unnecessarily by the ac- 
quirement of unrentable ground, thus in- 
creasing the cost of street construction 
and maintenance. The means for soly- 
ing this problem on the part of modern 
city planning lies in the most distinct 
separation possible of streets according 


streets: To 





PLANNING FOR A VERY UNDULATING SITE WHERE 
GRADES EXIST AS HIGH AS 1 IN 4; IN 
HAVE BEEN MODIFIED TO SOMETHING 


THE NEW MAIN STREET LINES THESE 
LIKE 1 TO 10. 
to the manner of their use. And the 


solution is accomplished by means of the 
clear, and, in case of need, remorseless 
laying out of various main lines through 
the district to be developed and the di- 
viding up of the great blocks thus 
formed by means of streets whose situ- 
ation is so chosen that a large traffic can- 
not come to them. The examples of 
Charlottenburg (Fig. 19), Darmstadt 
(Fig. 2), ete., may elucidate this rule. 
The second form of traffic interruption 
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from the intersection of lines of 
movement. ‘These can be dealt with in 
the most diversified manner. Next, at- 
tention should be given to the matter of 
pedestrian movement. This does not 
consist in a direct movement to and fro, 
but requires the studying of open-space 
traffic. 

by open-space traffic is to be under- 
stood that which comprises the move- 
ment to and fro in a given place, not 


arises 
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ance with modern city plans have almost 
forgotten that they, also, have the right 
to stand still in their streets and open 
lor these hardly give any in- 
ducement thereto; they are only a sort 
of enlarged knots in the street. Police 
administrations complain of the circum- 
stance that it is difficult to find a good 
site for a hack-stand in a new city quar- 
ter outside of the traffic district. Play- 
ground spaces for children are hardly 


spaces. 
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FIG. 30. KIEL: PLANNING FOR 
only in the sense of commerce (markets 
for vegetables, fish, flowers and _ the 
Christmas season), but also in the sense 
ot the forum, where the citizens assem- 
ble to talk and discuss, stroll about for 
pleasure, where children play, nursery 
maids roll their children’s carriages 
about, and where monuments of emin- 
ent men and other works of art stand 
for the sake of quiet observation. The 
inhabitants of cities laid out in accord- 
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BROKENLY UNDULATING SITE 


practicable ; an assemblage of the people 
is possible only by the interruption of 
traffic. 

When one has thus gained a close 
comprehension of the nature of through 
traffic one arrives at other conceptions 
of the functions which the open spaces 
of a city have to provide. They learn 
that it is the task of the city planner so 
to shape his design that a conflict be- 
tween pedestrians and vehicles may be 
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avoided so far as possible. In the case 
of perverted design the police cannot 
accomplish much. The city planner is 
responsible; it is his place to see that 
open-space areas are provided to a suffi- 
cient extent; that traffic does not come 
into contact with these, to the end that 
citizens may here assemble without in- 
terrupting ordinary street movement, or 
without being disturbed thereby. Quiet 
should prevail in the open spaces; one 
should be able to stand there without 
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unnecessary, and is, indeed, nothing less 
than a failure in our city planning. The 
greatest lines of traffic in the world 
have no traffic open spaces; neither 
those of London, of Paris, or of New 
York. 

Doubly bad are those designs for open 
spaces which have been developed only 
for the sake of the “handsome plan 
picture’; in particular, the “star places” 
(round points). They represent con 


centrations of traffic, while, in fact, all 
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FIG. 31. AACHEN: PLANNING FOR AN UNDULATING SITE WITH IMPORTANT DECORA- 


TIVE FEATURES THAT RUN DOWN IN TONGUE-LIKE FASHION INTO A VALLEY. 


running the risk of being knocked over. 
It is not the police that should look out 
that the through traffic does not enter 
upon the open space, but the city plan- 
ner, and the latter should not keep traf- 
fic at a distance by barring it out, but 
by means of sagacious planning. <A 
good open space can very well lie upon 
one or more streets, but however wide 
a traffic street may be it will not serve 
as a good open space. The so-called 
“traffic open space,’ however, is wholly 


the intention of the city planner should 
be devoted to enticing traffic to avoid 
the crossing of several routes at one 
place. Regarded wholly apart from 
their lack of artistic beauty, “star 
places” are also to be regarded as un- 
fortunate left-overs from an antiquated 
method of planning which takes traffic 
conditions insufficiently into account. 
They offer no opportunity for open- 
space intercourse, for the reason that 
through traffic is not to be kept away 
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from the spot. Irom the point of traffic 
technique they are the most unfortunate 
solution of the problem conceivable. 


While it may be seen in the new city 
planning of Munich, which artistically 
stands so high (igs. 34 and 35 ), what 
efforts were made by means of altera- 


street lines to get rid ot the 
of the former plan, the new 


tions in 
“star place” 


planning of Dresden’ heaped “star 
place” upon “star place.” It was not 
alone this circumstance which caused 


Dresden to be regarded 
entire exhibi- 


the plans of 
the most backward of the 
tion. 
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Munich, Arnulfstrasse: The city 
course the customary 
stands, etc., and for 
relation to the main line of 
midst of the street. 


Fig. 32. 
throughout its 
sions for hack 
he churches in 
the street, or indeed in the 
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lies to the 
parallelism of 
diversifications of 
traffic; 
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The shaping of the street intersec- 
tions must further arouse the attention 
of the city planner. It cannot be de- 
nied that the usual rectangular crossing 
of two principal lines of traffic is the 
most unfortunate form which can be 
chosen. The means mostly resorted to 
are to effect a strong cutting off of cor- 
ners, and the creation of an “island” 
for foot traffic in the middle of the 
place. They are, indeed, thoroughly 
apporpriate aids in overcoming the evils 
of the faulty planning, but they are not 
proper solutions of the given task. The 
example of the railway teaches us that 
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right. The street does not show 
lines, but opens out into various expan- 
shape. Interesting is the situation of 
they lie quietly in a quiet place, not on 
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Design for the Open 
Museum. 
on one side. The 
disposed that the 


Fig. 34. Munich: The 
Space by the New National 

Traffic is caused to pass by 
borders of the place are so 
place appears to be artistically subdivided by 
portions of buildings that project like the 
wings of a theatre stage. The garden-like 
feature is located on one side away from the 
axis of the open space, and, therefore, does not 
interrupt traffic 


(Princes 
ground rises abruptly. 
point for the 


———— 1 ; 
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Regent Street): The city lies to the right be- 
The place by the Prince Regent 
new city quarter, which is growing 


a junction of both lines for the time 
being in a common line, after the man- 
ner of a double siding, is to be given the 


preference over the abrupt crossing. 


This leads to the configuration of the 
crossings, likewise, upon an even site, 
after the manner in which they spon- 


taneously develop on a hillside; that is 
in gentle fashion. The difficul- 
arise from this are not to be 
in particular the circumstance 
that the blocks for building become ir- 
regular, ending in sharp angles. It 1s, 
therefore, a matter for consideration in 
each particular case as to what shape 
may be most appropriate for the cross- 


to Say, 
ties that 
denied, 


ing of streets. 

The question as to whether irregular 
forms, remainders from the subdivision 
of a site, should be included in the build- 
ing ground or in the street area is a mat- 
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ter much = discussed. Open 
should by no means have a configuration 
that gives them the appearance of land 
fragments, which could not be utilized 


spaces 
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MUNICH: THE DESIGNING OF A 





FIG. So. 
PLACE FOR THE ERECTION OF A 


CHURCH. 

Conditions: A quiet situation; physical con- 
nection with the adjacent buildings; good view 
of the principal features, particularly the west 
facade and the choir; convenient accessibility 
without much crossing of traffic ways 
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The rectangular residential quarter of the 
: The dotted lines represent the planning of 
it rising heights of the Vineyards. It resulted in 
it it, therefore, compelled a change from the 
Hy P — - 
i for building purposes. They demand, 
i even more than the streets themselves, 
i an artistic shape; that is to say, the city 
i planner, when he designs them, must be 
ii in condition to conceive of the artistic 
effect of the open spaces after the build- 
it ing up of their environment. The mani- 
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fest’ esthetic inferiority ot modern de- 
signs for open spaces and streets in com- 
parison with the ancient ones has led to 
deep consideration concerning the ar- 
tistic tasks of city planning, and on the 
part of the leaders in the new movement 
has occasioned a_ decided antipathy 
against geometrical, and, in particular, 
against straight lines. 

There can be no doubt that the mo- 
notony in plotting the corners of streets 
and open is intrinsically an 
esthetic fault of modern cities. Sites 
that run to a sharp angle are undoubt- 
edly ill adapted to building purposes ; 
therefore they mostly remain lying idle 
for a long time. For the facades are 
very long in relation to the ground plan; 
the edifice is thus expensive in relation 
to its contents; the development of the 
rooms is accompanied by manifold diffi 


spaces 1s 


culties. [rom many sides, therefore, the 
principle has been advanced that that 


sort of designing must by all means be 
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Feuersee lies upon a comparatively even site. 
ISG, which was carried into the steeply 
grades almost impossible for vehicular traffic; 
regulation planning to one adjusted to the site. 


avoided ; one more objection to the “star 
place,’ which necessarily exhibits several 
pointed angles. 

On the other side it has been empha- 
sized that the architect can very easily 
utilize irregularities in a piece of ground 
for attractive interior developments, or 
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that these irregularities can be easily oc- 
cupied by additional rooms, so that the 
building itself loses little or nothing in 
value. A uniformity of building lots 
must lead to a uniformity in the devel- 
opment of the ground plan and to a 
scheme of habitations which for the de- 
sirable individualization of a 
dwelling is not well adapted. 

Vherefore it has been proposed to give 
all corners a rectangular configuration, 
and to transfer the irregularity to the 
after house; in 
*, however, we are necessarily to in- 
was done in ancient 
times. In behalf of this stands the cir- 
that the sharp rectangular 
has artistically a great attractive 
Unfortunately, the cutting off of a 
corner has gained a place in city plan 
ning almost universal, for the reason that 
by this means the movement of traffic 
around the corner is facilitated. Since, 
however, everything has its pro and its 
con, so it is with the 
corners, In frequent application it 
makes the streets tedious, makes ug) 
breaches in the street lines. On the mar- 
gins of the Open spaces, it has the effect 
of a tunnel leading into the streets, and 
it enhances the difheulty of developing 
an expressive facade architecturally, 
since the forms often become feeble and 
weak 

\lore and more, therefore, the intro- 
duction of curves and angles in_ the 
street lines is resorted to; that means 
forsaking the straight lines which hith 
erto, at least in the level sites, were pre- 


successions of house 
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curves, as 
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dominant: also, the abandonment of the 


parallelism of street lines, which hitherto 
was hardly contested. These new ideas 


in design are shown at their best in the 


Munich streets (igs. 32 and 33). 

The straight line in city planning has 
one characteristic of its own which es- 
sentially conducted to its preference: its 
juristical convincing power. When a 





single 


cutting off of 
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line is drawn with free hand through 
pieces of property the owners find it dif- 
ficult to make clear to themselves that 
it had to run just so, and not somewhat 
otherwise. They will endeavor to mod- 
ify it to their own advantage. But be- 
tween two points there is only one 
straight line, and this permits no con- 
tradiction. 

In legal affairs that, however, is not 
a Case by itself. Not the scheme should 
he the decisive factor, but a justness 
which takes into consideration and re- 
conciles all the related circumstances. 
In city planning, moreover, the advan- 
tage of one property only is not the de- 
cisive thing, but a commensurate taking 
into account of that which serves the 
general well-being. 

It follows from all this that no 
tem may claim sole pre-eminence; that 
herewith the task of the city planner 
must be directed to setting himself free 
from the schematic systems that now 
prevail, and handle his work as_ that 
which it really is: a branch of architec- 
ture. It is the affair of architecture to 
solve the tasks presented to it in prac- 
tical fashion, giving them the shape 
that corresponds to their nature. What- 
ever is artistic about them is devel- 
oped from the problem. Whatever is 
contradictory to the purpose or which 
neglects it cannot work artistically. 
Hence only that which is practicable 
can be truly artistic, truly beau- 
tiful, and only the beautiful can be prac- 
ticable. Hitherto only too often have 
city planning and art been in opposition ; 
thereby art has suffered heavy losses. 
Still heavier, however, were the losses 
of city planning, for it degenerated into 
an impractical and deadening schemati- 
cism. Art, however, is always multi- 
formed life! 


SVS- 


Cornelius « urlitt, 


Translation by Sylvester Baxter. 
































THE CAPITOL—THE COURT FRONT OF THE ‘NORTH CENTRE” (1878). 
Albany, New York. Leopold Ejidlitz, Architect 
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/ The Work of Leopold Eidlitz 


U 
III..-The Capitol at Albany 


When, at the beginning of 
Samuel J. Tilden succeeded John A, Dix 
as Governor ot New York, the new 
State Capitol had been in progress for 
seven years, had reached the middle o1 
the third story, and had cost four mil 
In design, it was a perfectly com 
monplace specimen of the 


> omy ow 
1575, 


lions. 


Renaissance 


ot the period, as practised in North 
\merica, with a particularly tormented 
sky line, tormented with a number oj 


\Mansarded roofs and pavilions and pedi 
ments and small towers. It had gone 
far enough to excite suspicious inquiry 
into its practical convenience, ultimate 
cost and probable protraction, An in 
vestigation into these things would 
doubtless in any case have been mad: 
by an incoming Democratic administra 
tion. That the investigation included 
the architecture, and had such revolu- 
tionary was due to the 
fact that the commission in charge of 
the Capitol was that year changed from 
a special commission to a commission 
which held its place ex-officio, and that 
the president of it became Willam Dors 
heimer, the new Lieutenant-Governor, 
who came in with Tilden. Tilden him 
self, with all his eminent qualities, was 
as innocent of aesthetic perceptions as a 
horse. It was in deference to Andrew 
Ht. Green that he chose Green's artistic 
favorite and one might say protege, Cal- 
vert Vaux, to design his own house in 
Gramercy Park, now the abode of the 
\rts Club. The Governor refused to 
concern himself in the “battle of the 
styles” that raged around the revised 
design for the Capitol. When the draw- 
ings were shown him, they fell upon 
blind eves, and his only question about 
the revised design was “How much will 
it save?” An antique Roman, like those 
to whom Cicero found himself bound to 
apologize whenever he exhibited an ef- 
feminate and Grecian interest in litera- 
ture or art! Like his Boeotian successor, 
Lucius Robinson, who refused to attend 


Ct mMsequences, 


the opening reception of the “North 
Center,” and of whom the late Noah 
brooks feigned that he had computed 
that the interest on the cost of the Capi- 
tol would permanently supply Chemung 
County with chewing tobacco. Bui 
Dorsheimer was very consciously a per- 
son of culture, and indeed of all his pub- 
lic services, them famous in 
their time, like that bold and eloquent 
appeal for the gold standard, made in 
his big Boanergean voice and backed by 
his huge “presence,” which he made in 
the St. Louis convention which nomi- 
nated Tilden for the Presidency, this re 
vision of the original design for the 
Capitol of New York was the most nota- 
ble and perhaps the most memorable. It 
took less than Dorsheimer’s degree of 
culture to perceive that the original de- 
sign for the Capitol was by no means up 
to the highest standard of the time, being 
a perfectly uninspired and conventional 
compilation, proposed to be executed 
by means of conventional shams. This 
was the more remarkable because the 
architect, Mr. Thomas F[uller, or his 
associates, had just “come from doing” 
in the new Capitoline buildings for the 
new Dominion of Canada at Ottawa, a 
picturesque group, in free Gothic, which 
was not conventional and which might 
lay fair claim, as such claims went, to 
a degree of architectural “inspiration.” 
The architecture of the Albany Capitol 
was not above that of the then new 
State War and Navy Building in Wash- 
ington, or the then new New York Post 
Office ; pretty distinctly below that of the 
then new municipal building in Philadel- 
phia. Dorsheimer sought an Advisory 
Board and found it in Leopold Eidlitz, 
Hl. H. Richardson and Fred Law Olm- 
sted, associated, when they had super- 
seded the architects they were appointed 
to investigate, as Ejidlitz, Richardson & 
Co. Richardson, whom Dorsheimer had 
known at Harvard, and whose appoint- 
ment to design the Insane Asylum at 


some of 
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Buftalo he had brought about, was hts 
personal selection; Eidlitz owed a choice 
about which he knew nothing before- 
hand to the generous urgency with Gov 
ernor Tilden of the Governor’s friend 
and counsellor, Manton Marble, then 
editor of the World, that most variously) 
accomplished man and most sensitive to 
all varieties of excellence, whose urgency 
was founded purely on artistic admira- 
tion, and was not at that time, I think, 
complicated with any personal acquaint 








without any architectural or practical 
defence, was the individual work of Mr. 
(Imsted. The drawings which accom- 
panied and illustrated it, were the in- 
dividual work of Mr. [idlitz. The ef 
fect they produced on the general pro- 
fessional mind was extraordinary. They 
showed a complete contempt for the im 
destructible beginnings of which they 
were necessarily the continuation and 
in connection with which thev were 
necessarily to be seen. ‘There was, truly 


THE CAPITOL—THE ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, LOOKING NORTHWEST (1S7S). 


Albany, New York. 


anceship. A more gratifying or purer 
source of employment an architect could 
not have. It carried with it no obliga- 
tion to the architect, except that of justi- 
fying it by doing his best. Olmsted's 
name, in those years, almost imposed 
itself upon whoever was desirous of a 
circumspect consideration and a_ wise 
solution of any problem pertaining to an 
important public work. The _ report, 
which left the plans under which the 


building had so far been carried on 


Leopold Eidlitz, Architect. 


enough, a lack of comity in the opera- 
tion. It is easy to see now that the pro- 
fessional bodies which remonstrated 
against them had some reason, though 
fervid partisans of the new design attrib- 
uted it at the time to “trade unionism,” 
the revised architect being the president 
of a chapter of the A. l. A. Nor was 
the opposition disposed of, either logi- 
cally or artistically, by the new design- 
er’s answer to a question “what busi- 
ness” he had to superpose his German 
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Romanesque on the Italian Renais- 
sance. “What business had [Fuller to 
put that basement under my _ build- 
ing?” If it had been merely a basement 
it would not so much have mattered. 
But in truth the building was committed 
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307 
part aesthetic. So preached the Amer- 
ican Architect, then newly established 
under the editorship of Mr. W. P. P. 
Longfellow, who was much more nearly 
in the right than any of the partisans. 
The opposition was so far successful 


Reg ote 


THE CAPITOL—THE ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, LOOKING NORTHEAST (1873). 


Albany, New York. 


in style, and the unquestionable im- 
provements in simplification, in breadth, 
in repose, as to the mass, if not of vital- 
ity and individuality in the detail, might 
have been managed without so violent a 
shock to sensibilities which were not al- 
together conventional, but at least in 


Leopold Ejidlitz, Architect. 


that, after the Romanesque reconstruc- 
tion had been carried to the spring of 
the arches in the upper arcade, the legis- 
lature ordered a return to the Italian Re- 
naissance for the completion of the ex- 
terior, and the commission devolved the 
execution of this behest upon Richard- 
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son. His genius for simplification hard- 


ly ever appeared to better advantage. 
Construing his instructions very liber- 
ally, he based his design for the comple- 
tion not upon the Italian but upon the 
French Renaissance, upon the architec- 
ture of the chateaux, and, retaining the 
massing and the composition of his elder 
associate, he greatly improved them, as 
that associate cordially acknowledged, 
mainly by the substitution of the huge 
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equally with the street fronts, they got 
the benefit of Richardson’s unquestion- 
able improvement in the treatment of 
the roofs. The plain unbroken expanse 
of the arcaded wall sufficiently shows 
the refusal of the architect to “compro- 


mise” or “palter’” with what he regarded 
as the irredeemable folly of the mixed 
Roman construction of the substructure, 
while the dormers are all the richer and 
the more effective for the plainness of 





THE CAPITOL 
York. 


THE ASSEMBLY 


Albany, New 


wedge-shaped masses of the roofs for 
the roofs of two pitches which appear 
in Mr. Eidlitz’s original drawings, and 
by lowering and subduing the flanking 
towers of the central masses, North and 
South, so as to relieve the huge wedges 
without conflicting with them. Only the 
fronts of the courts were left, with the 
interiors, for the revising architects to 
carry out in their own way, and these 
court fronts are of Mr. Ejidlitz’s own 
designing, although, as one can see, 





CHAMBER, 


LOOKING WEST 


Leopold Ejidlitz, 


(1878). 


Architect. 


from which they rise, a plain 
which amounts to baldness, but 
came in large part from the architect's 
dislike of what he called “wasting money 
in carving granite.” 

It is true that, in his own design, he 
had proposed to relieve this plainness by 
polishing a certain portion of the gran- 
ite face and relieving the polished sur- 
face with incised arabesques, in which, 
had it been permitted to him thus to ex 
hibit it, his talent for the origination or 
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ness 























THE WORK OF 
“appropriation of apt detail” would un- 
doubetdly have shone. It is equally true, 
though not very obvious that his “apt 
appropriation” is evinced in the design 
of the rich dormers which relieve and 
punctuate the plainnes of the wall be- 
low. For, as the architect pointed out, 
the motive of these dormers is derived 
from the huge rich triple dormers in the 
flank of St. Stephen's at Vienna. In 
truth, the derivation needed pointing 
out, to so different a result are the mod- 
ern derivatives developed. Sensitive ob- 
servers have been known to prefer the 
court-fronts, with all their unreconciled 
contradictions, to the street fronts of the 
Capitol, and they will at least be agreed 
to be impressive and interesting works. 

It were not a very hazardous conten- 
tion that ‘the noblest offspring’ of the 
Gothic revival in this country, at least in 
secular work, was “‘its last.” If so, the 
credit is chiefly due to Leopold Eidlitz. 
The building is not an architectural 
whole, and never after it was begun and 
committed, could have been. It was 
aborted beforehand, and it has been 
grievously marred since. But it includes 
about the most interesting examples in 
the United States of free and rational 
architecture, of the architecture of fact 
and reality, of the architecture of the 
future if architecture with us is to have 
a future. If so, that is because Eidlitz 
laid a fearless hand on the ark of the 
traditional architectural covenant, ap- 
palling even his own colleagues by the 
boldness with which he followed his con- 
victions. It is to this boldness that we 
owe Richardson's Senate Chamber and 
Court of Appeals, as well as Eidlitz’s 
own work, herewith illustrated. 

With the demolition of the vaulted 
ceiling after it had stood for ten years, 
and the erection of its morally and arch- 
itecturally discredited successor, the gen- 
eral conception of the Assembly Cham- 
ber, perhaps the noblest monument of 
the Gothic revival in America, became 
almost unintelligible, without the aid of 
the illustrations herewith presented of 
what it was to show how noble a concep- 
tion it was and how artistically carried 
out in detail. “What a great thing to 
have been done in this country,” I re- 
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member John Hay saying, as he stood 
under the keystone of the central domed 
vault in the first year of its existence. 
ven before that demolition the so-called 
Golden Corridor had been ruthlessly de- 
molished to make more committee-rooms 
and that corridor was the most success- 
ful illustration in the building, or else- 
where of that union of Gothic architec- 
ture and Saracenic decoration in which 
the architect and decorator so fervently 
believed. | Nobody who remembers it 
will deny or belittle its success. A cor- 
ridor of the impressive length of 140 
feet, divided into seven square bays of 
20, it was purposely kept to the utmost 
simplicity in form that it might most 
effectively exhibit the utmost resplend- 
ence in color, with its walls a trellis of 
gold and yellow_on a ground of red, its 
ceiling a diaper of blue, red and umber 
on a ground of gold. The “Assembly 
Parlor” was also a success in polychro- 
matic decoration, until it occurred to 
somebody to vandalize it by substi- 
tuting a “tint” of terra cotta for the car- 
mine of the walls below the prismatic 
frieze of white, blue and gold. Richard- 
son suffered also, though posthumously, 
insomuch that his fine conception of the 
Western staircase is burlesqued by the 
absurd capitals subsequently introduced, 
and his fine conception of the Library by 
the tawdry and commonplace painted 
decoration. 

But there was no question of the suc- 
cess of the North Centre with the archi- 
tectural profession or the public when it 
was at last thrown open for the meeting 
of the legislature of 1879. No archi- 
tect in this country has had a more tri- 
umphant hour than its designer, as he 
stood, at the reception the evening be- 
fore the meeting, under one of the vaults 
of the Assembly Chamber, at the receipt 
of congratulations. He subsequently 
and characteristically took refuge from 
congratulation in sardonics: “Yes, I 
think it was a success. I met Blank 
there (a feebly aesthetic architect, par- 
ticularly antipathetic to him) after a 
pleasant separation of fifteen years, and 
he looked very miserable.” 

During the last few months, as you 
may conceive, the preparations for that 
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famous opening had absorbed the atten- 
tion of everybody concerned. The Chair- 
man of the Commission and the Advis 

ory Board frequently took the night boat 
up the Hudson to go over the work in 
the morning, Ejidlitz laden with a huge 


roll of working drawings which he 
would not trust out of his sight. It was 


more than once my privilege to be one 
of the excursionists. Mr. J. Q. A. Ward 


had been invited to do friezes between 
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good nights aboard that North liver 
steamer. There Richardson, with 
his headlong precipitate enthusiastic dis- 
course, suddenly brought up, at 
of the rhapsody, with a proposition from 
Kidlitz, which, to impose itself as axio 
matic needed but to stated Vhere 
was Olmsted, interjecting at critical 
points a mild Socratic inquiry always of 
high pertinence, the point or of 


for 


Was 


a Crisis 


be 


edge 
] 


which went unfelt and unperceived 





THE CAPITOL—ROOM DESIGNED FOR THE COURT OF APPEALS (1878) 
Albany, New York. Leopold Ejidlitz, Architect 
the two ranges of windows in the As-_ the most part, by the heated disputants. 


sembly Chamber to complement Hunt's 
alleg rrical frescoes in the lunettes above 
the upper range. The frieze, for some 


now forgotten reason, never material- 
ized. But Mr. Ward, writing to confirm 


my recollection that he went up to con- 
sider it with reference to its site, says: 
“There was never so much wit and hu- 
mor and science and art on that boat 
or since.” Verily, those were 


before 


‘There was Dorsheimer, hovering on the 
circumference of the discussion like a 
genial chorus, though of Teutonic rather 
than Hellenic suggestion, and occasion- 
ally breaking in with explicit 
praise of the “lucid German intellect” as 
exemplified by Eidlitz. ““Noctes coenaque 


some 


deum,” as nights if not suppers go in 
this imperfect sphere. And, when Al- 


bany was reached, there in that autumn 
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of 1878, was William Morris Hunt, in 
an improvised studio in the unfinished 
Capitol, working away at his unfinished 
allegories, and solacing his leisure with 
extremely pointed discourse. lor he was 
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a famous talker, and volumes were made 
by admiring disciples and discipulae in 
Boston of his “Talks on Art.” Ejidlitz 
and he took to each other at once, the 
architect describing the painter as “not 
only an artist, but a philosopher,” which 
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was his maximum of praise, the painter 
ascribing to the architect, “a great brain 
and a great heart.” | happened to be one 
of the little party which assembled on the 
temporary bridge thrown from one lun- 
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CORRIDOR” 


ette to another, of the Assembly Cham- 
ber, when the black and white cartoons 
of the “The Discoverer” and “The 
Flight of Night” were, by a magic lan- 
tern arrangement of slides and 
oxyhvdrogen light, shown in the places 


glass 
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“THE DISCOVERER.” SKETCH OF MURAL PICTURE BY WM. MORRIS HUNT. 


IN THE ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, 


they were meant to adorn. Being paint 
ed directly on the stonework, they shared 
the fate of the vaulting when it was or- 
dered to demolition. “The Discoverer” 
hardly exists, perhaps, except in the 
photograph taken on that occasion from 
the cartoon; the “Ilhght of Night” only 
in the group of the “Horses of Morn- 
ing.” ‘These, indeed, are familiar to the 
frequenters of the artistic plaster shi ps. 
The group was modeled by Hunt as a 
study, for he had originally destined 
himself to sculpture and was serving his 
apprenticeship at Dusseldorf therein 
when admiration for Couture drew him 
to Paris and pigment. Indeed, neither 
picture loses much for being reduced to 
its elements of design, for the color in 
neither was much of an additional allure- 
ment; nor this picture by being reduced 
to the group plastically presented, seeing 
that the residue, sleeping mother and 
child in the dusk of the background, was 
pretty clearly padding. But the equine 
group has happily been preserved. It is 
legendarily said that Guido’s “Aurora” 
was inspired by Ovid: 
ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureos Aurora fores, et plena rosarum, 

Atria 

and so forth. For that matter, it would 
be fairly safe to say that the mythology 
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of all the painters and sculptors of 
the Renaissance was derived from the 
“Metamorphoses.” But Hunt's concep- 
tion of the “Flight of Night” can by no 
means have come from those smooth and 
luscious hexameters, rather from the 
vernacular version of Tennyson: 
and that wild team 
Which love thee. yearning for thy yoke, arise, 
And shake the darkness from their loosened 
manes, 

And beat the darkness into flakes of fire. 

But it will at any rate be admitted that 
the effort of the Commission, fifteen 
years before the Chicago Fair and twen- 
ty vears before the Library of Congress, 
to get the best that was to be had in 
pictorial and sculptural decoration is 
worthy of grateful memory, and should 
have protected them from the attack of 
an Albanian sculptor that they “cared 
nothing for art’’ because they did not see 
their way to paying him twice over for 
a replica of a portrait statue for which 
he had already been paid in Washington. 


Consider that Mr. Eidlitz’s work in 
that North Centre included not only the 
Assembly Chamber, the focus and cyno- 
sure of the whole display, but also the 
Assembly staircase, the room intended 
for the Court of Appeals, but temporar- 
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SKETCH MODE 
THE ASSEMBLY 


ily fitted for the occupancy of the Senate 
until its own chamber, designed by Rich- 


ardson, should be ready, and the 


so- 
called golden corridor. Consider how 
elaborated and how unmistakably indi- 


vidual the design of all these things, and 
that the designer was also decorator, ex- 
cepting of the two mural pictures. Con 
sider that the architect was concurrently 
designing the exterior and interior of 
the addition to the Court House in City 
Hall Park, and architects will admit 
that that was a wonderful year’s work 
for one man to do. And of how high 
a quality the work is, and how little it 
stands in need of allowance for the 
pressure under which it was done! How 
can anybody even now view what is 
left of it without perceiving how stren- 
uous, how serious, how skilful and how 
noble it is, and without experiencing 
an impulse to take off his hat? The 
Senate corridor was done two years 
later, the Senate staircase not finished 
until six years later. They were de- 
signed more at leisure. Though the de- 
signs of the earlier work bears few 
marks of haste, the later justify their de- 
liberation. The corridor, doubled with a 
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row of columns in the middle, by reason 
of the want of abutment for a single 
arch, is known to all visitors to the Capi- 
tol as one of its most impressive features. 
And the great Senate staircase, with its 
doubled half-arches and its triplet of 
arches at the landing, is not only one of 
the most original and vigorous works of 
the Gothic revival, it is in its scheme and 
intention, at least, if not in the charm 
of handicraft and execution, one of the 
few modern Gothic works which one 
would be willing to set beside the 
ancient examples to show that the “re- 
vived” Gothic might not only be gal- 
vanized into a semblance of vitality, but 
might really “come alive.” 

What Mr. Eidlitz was concurrently or 
almost concurrently doing in his addition 
to the Tweed Court House in New York 
was what he ought to have done in his 
superstructure of the Capitol at Albany, 
namely to improve its composition and 
refine and rationalize its detail so far as 
those objects should be attained without 
a violent departure in “style” or a flat 
contradiction in simultaneously visible 
terms. But the outraged professional 
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sensibilities were not in fact managed, in 
the Court House any more than in the 
Capitol, though the opposition did not 
in the New York case, take the shape 
of formal remonstrance. It was, how- 
ever, the open contempt for its surround 
ings which the interior rotunda showed 
that mainly excited academic opposition. 
His work in that rotunda has _ been 
shorn of much of its pristine force, 











THE CAPITOL—SENATE CORRIDOR (1880). 
Albany, New York. 
Leopold Ejidlitz, Architect. 


which was much promoted by the tri-col- 
ored brickwork, while at the same time 
its contradiction of its surroundings has 
been considerably softened, by being 
subjected, stonework, brickwork and all, 
to an equable coat of gray paint which 
quite nullifies the accentuation of the de- 
sign by color. It seems impossible to 


keep the painter away from_ public 
works. Mr. Withers came to me once 








in much distress to know if | had no 
“influence” which would thwart the pro- 
ject of which he had heard of painting 
the brickwork of the Jefferson Market 
Court House, then just beginning to take 
“a plausible aspect of moderate an- 
tiquity”’ and to weather into mellowness. 
[| managed to meet the official custodian 
of the building, who informed me that 
it was quite true that he was going to 
have the front painted, but that he was 
going to do it simply out of the interest 
and pride which he felt in the building, 
which he regarded as “shabby.” When 
| asked him whether he thought he fel 
more interest in the appearance of the 
building than its architect, his answer 
was, “Aw, that dingy look may do for 
London, but it won't do for New York,” 
and “freshened up” the poor front ac 
cordingly was. 


hese works, the Albany Capitol and 
the New York Court House, were 
received and resented by the conven 
tionally minded of the profession and 
the public as if they had been intended 
as affronts to the conventional architec 
ture which they certainly flouted. To 
the best of mv belief, this was not the 
case at all. Their author’s notion of the 
duty of an architect, to paraphrase Cic 
eros of that of an historian, was simply 
“ne quid falsi ‘facere’ audeat, ne quid 
vert non audeat.” The “boldness” and 
“defiance” with which he was charged 
in adjoining what he regarded as an ar 
chitecture of reason to an architecture 
of convention, were to him merely a fo! 
lowing of truth and reason, and he was 
honestly pained and puzzled by the com- 
motion which his efforts in that direc- 
tion inspired. He had, in truth, a naiv- 
ete of intellectual integrity. He no more 
meant to be defiant in these things than 
to be offensive to an architect with whom 
his relations were quite friendly, and 
who had given a “reception” to inaugu- 
rate his latest work, when he said to 
him: “Asterisk, why do you invite people 
to go and look at that ridiculous build- 
ing?’ Standing in the rotunda of the 
Court House one day, when his own 
vari-colored brick arches and columns 
had been inserted between the cast-iron 
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panels of the older work, he said, “Is it 


possible for anvbody to fail to see that 
this, pointing to the new work, “per- 
forms a function, and that that,” point 
ing to the old, “does not?” A “QO, EF. D.” 
was the aim of his every architectural 
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work for the city in lunatic asylums at 
Ward’s Island and at Central Islip, L. L., 
the other the reconstruction and _ inci- 
dental extension of the Cooper Union, 
which had developed structural weak- 


ness. At first sight it seems that in both 
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Albar New York 
endeavor, what might be called a scien 


tific solution of an artistic problem. 


\fter the Capitol and the Court 
House, the architect’s remaining works, 
done in the early nineties. were very 
minor, and they were of so bald an aus 
terity that they might be challenged as 


not ‘architecture’ at all. (ne was some 


SENATE STAIRCASE (1885). 


Leopold Ejidlitz, Architect. 


works, experience had brought the aged 
architect to what Emerson, speaking of 
the old Goethe, calls “an extreme impa- 
tience of conjecture and rhetoric.” but 
in fact, in each case, the work had to be 
done at the absolute minimum of 
and was thus reduced to the absolutely 
indispensable. The lunatic asylums on 
Long Island were prescribed to be built 


cost 
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IN THE SENATE STAIRCASE. 


on the “pavilion system,” whether in 
mere analogy to ordinary hospitals or 
out of some belief that lunacy was infec- 
tious and that its abodes might require 
to be destroyed to rid them of the “bacil- 
lus lunaticus” I do not know. At any 
rate, when the architect said to me of 


the work at Islip, “That will interest 
you. It is nothing but the construction,” 


of course I hastened to visit it. Very 
interesting indeed I found it, being sim- 
ply the irreducible minimum of “accom- 
modation” in common brick and yellow 
pine. A panel of terra cotta on the ad- 
ministrative building is the only orna- 
ment I recall. But the work is immense- 
ly impressive by very dint of its auster- 
ity. One of the dining halls is merely 
a four hipped steep roof standing on the 
ground, or with a wall no more than 
man-high. 

Nearly half a century before the 
architect had devised and built a struc- 
ture essentially similar as an impromptu 
dining room on the Bloomingdale Road 
in which Fernando Wood, then Mayor 
of New York, might give an official 
luncheon to the Prince of Wales, then 
incognito as “Baron Renfrew,” now the 
aging Edward VII. But the earlier, a 
nine days’ wonder to the New York of 
1860, was elaborated with much mould- 
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ing and copiously decorated with much 
jig sawyery and pigment. The later was 
the absolute “bones,” even the pine tim- 
bers, left simply oiled, not such as in 
size and shape and spacing as an archi 
tect would have chosen, but merely the 
“stock sizes” the market afforded at the 
cheapest rate. A mere piece of carpen- 
try, you would say. Is it an example of 
architecture at all, with this rigid restric- 


tion of it to the full necessities of the 
case? Certainly not a piece of architec 
ture in the Ruskinian sense in which 


architecture is “the addition of unneces- 
sary features.” But yet the mere lay out 
is such that the spectator cannot help 
seeing that it was not devised by the 
common carpenter, nor saying to himself 
“an architect has been here.” And the 
question recurs with equal urgency about 
the additions to the Cooper Union. The 
second story of segmental arches, sub- 
stituted for a pilastered colonnade which 
had broken down, is clearly “architec- 
ture,” and a dignified range of openings. 
But those strange, uncouth erections on 
the roof are questionable, are puzzling 
until you come to perceive, or to be told, 
that it was merely a question of making 
three rows of drafting rooms with the 
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utmost advantage that could be taken of 
the North light. And the basement, that 
Hall which is the civic forum of Man- 
hattan, those absolutely plain cast-iron 
columns and those absolutely plain gran- 
ite arches? You perceive that they are 
the mere underpinning of a precarious 
superstructure. You cannot help finding 
them impressive. Even while you ques- 
tion whether they are architecture, you 
perceive that they are as much beyond 
the reach of the common stonemason as 
that dining hall at Islip of the common 
carpenter. Well, then, you might con- 
clude, the work of an engineer, an artis- 
tic engineer. There the designer would 
have been with you. “Artistic engineer- 
ing,” he would have said, “Why, that is 
architecture.” 

There was a reminiscence of that re- 
construction of the Cooper Union in 
which the architect delighted as showing 
that for once he had met an owner who 
abounded beyond the architect in the 
architect’s own sense. The owner, and 
payer, was his old friend, Edward 
Cooper, who had been educated as an 
engineer. There were in the construc- 
tion two sets of loads for which the 
architect had devised but one set of iron 
columns. The owner, going over the 
drawings, detected and pointed out that 
the supports were not proportional to 
the loads. The architect responded that 
that was quite true, but that the single 
form of column was quite equal to the 
heavier load, that the incongruity was 
not manifest, and that the metal that 
might be saved by using two castings 
was not equal in value to the cost of the 
additional casting. But the precise mind 
of the owner would not put up with the 
incongruity. He insisted that the sup- 
ports should be made proportional to 
the loads, and proportional they were ac- 


cordingly made, at his expense. Now, 
was that insistence of Mr. Cooper’s 
“scientific” or was it “artistic?” Here ts 


another question for the Gnostaisthetikal 
Debating Society. 


Mr. Ejidlitz had eminently the mathe- 
matical mind. Of the proposition that 
the angles of a triangle equal two right 
angles, he said, “I don’t need the demon- 
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stration. I see it.’ Which recalls Mr. 
Pollock’s anecdote of Professor Clifford 
when the less mathematically gifted un- 
dergraduates used to take his mathemati- 


cal troubles to the more gifted. “I was 
always struck,” says the biographer. 
“with the fact that he did not seem to 


be following a course of reasoning so 
much as describing what he saw.” ‘This 
was very notable in Mr. Eidlitz. Every 
architectural problem he tried to resolve 
into a question of mechanics. I have 
known one or two other men who had 
this same way of regarding architecture, 
but never one who approached him in 
power of exposition. Talking always 
with a pencil in hand, what he saw he 
often wonderfully made you succeed in 
seeing too. Although he always main- 
tained that a practising architect could 
not be a professor of architecture, he 
would have made an admirable pro- 
fessor of it himself, of his kind of archi- 
tecture, that is, the architecture of real- 
ity and reason, not of the architecture of 
tradition and convention. And his wit, 
which was a delight to his friends, was 
often but a condensed and vivid state- 
ment of the facts of the case. As when, 
after an elaborate dissection of a scheme, 
presented in an elaborate perspective, 
for an exposition building, he wound up: 
“So that you see this whole project ulti- 
mately rests upon Blank’s ignorance of 
the mechanical properties of an arch.” 
And again, at the end of a similar analy- 
sis: “That is the mechanical objection. 
The aesthetic objection is founded upon 
the mechanical, and is simple—if a thing 
is weak it will look weak.” An architect 
of this kind, invoked to do over the work 
of an architect of the other kind, regard- 
ed a suggestion of compromise and me- 
diation as he would have regarded an at- 
tempt to compromise the proposition that 
twice two are four with the proposition 
that they are six by a working agree- 
ment that they make five. 

Doubtless there is danger in this at- 
tempt to attain scientific certainty in ar- 
tistic matters, as Clarendon speaks of the 
engine “too mathematically conceived,” 
of Chillingworth. Dcabtless, the reader 
will say, and the writer will have to 
agree, he stretched this insistence further 
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than it would fairly go. As naturally, 
being first of all an artist, he did things 
which he could not logically defend, as 
for example, those pinnacles at the an- 
gles of the tower of the Dry Dock Bank, 
introduced again in the St. George's 
clergy house, which are so evidently 
structurally meaningless, but these things 
he never attempted to defend further 
than by saying, “it would have been hard 
to treat otherwise.” And really it was 
astonishing how many matters which 
commonly pass as matters of feeling he 
managed to bring within the reign of 
law and the province of reason. 

[t he could have written as well as he 
talked, he would be recognized as a lead- 
ing architectural authority. But one art 
is enough for one man to master. Read 
the Architectural Record are 
from the articles that have ap- 
peared in it from his pen on “The Vicis- 
situdes of Architecture” and “Fashion in 
Architecture,” that he could express 
himself with point even on paper. But 
it takes an earnest reader to attack his 
“Nature and Function of Art,” published 
in I881. One of its reviewers remarked 
that the author “should have had a liter- 
ary man,’ a comment the justice of 
which I am freer to acknowledge be- 
cause I was myself such “literary man” 
as there was in the case. But, presented 
with however little of factitious attrac- 
the ideas made their way by 
their own force to the readers they were 
meant for. They attracted the notice of 
Professor Aitchison, and it was, doubt- 
less, due to his conviction of the import- 
ance of the book that it obtained for the 
author an honorary membership in the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Another little book of his, of much less 
pretention, had rather more vogue. This 
was “Big Wages and How to Earn 
Them,” a criticism upon the methods 
and aims of the trades unions, from the 
points of view of political economy, in- 
dustrial efficiency and individual oppor- 
tunity, which was published anonymous- 
ly by the Harpers about twenty years 
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It was Eidlitz’s saying: “American 
architecture is the art of covering one 
thing with another thing to imitate a 
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third thing which, if genuine, would not 
be desirable.” It was that of his con 
temporary and _ frequent competitor, 
James Renwick, that “the business of an 
American architect is to build something 
that will stand and be fairly presentable 
for about thirty years.” Obvious; 
working in the spirit of the second say 
ing tends to make the first come true 
But Eidlitz planned and built for a secu 


lar duration. It is a melancholy retlec 
tion that nevertheless he survived mor 
than half of his own work, more that 
half in bulk and in value, and that ot 


some of the best of it it has been impos 
sible to find any memorial for the put 
pose of this study. There is, one hopes 
enough of it remaining to be stimulating 
and exemplary to students of a younget 
generation, of whom it was his own hop 
that would “see what he meant.” 
But for a knowledge of him one has 
largely to fall back upon the personal 
recollections of his friends. ‘The most 
striking individuality I ever met,” said 
Fred Law Olmsted, who had an eve for 
character among other things. And after 
one of the discussions, in the collabora 
tion of the Capitol, in which Eidlitz had 
eminently displayed his power of insight 
and of exposition, Richardson exclaimed, 
in his impetuous way, “I never met a 
man who had architecture so completely 
at his fingers ’ends.” And again, in a 
still higher flight of enthusiasm, “Archi 
tect or not architect, the ablest man | 
ever knew.” The senior partner on 
his side said “Richardson has far more 
copiousness of invention than 1.” To 
those who really knew the architect now 
departed, it will seem well within bounds 
to say that his was the clearest and most 
vigorous mind that in his day and in this 
country was applied to the practice of 
architecture. 
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NOTE. Mr. Russell Sturgis writes me that I 


have certainly been misinformed in assigning 
in the October number of the Architectural 
Record, a later date to the Continental Bank 
in Nassau Street than to the American Ex- 
change Bank in Broadway. The former was 
complete while the latter was still under con- 
struction. Mr. Sturgis was in New York in 


those years and I was not, and he is of course 
in the right. The date of the Continental Bank 
may safely be put down as 1856.—M. S 
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Che “Western Architect,” commenting 
on an article in the Architectural Rec rd, 
which appears to demonstrate that not 


John McComb, the architect of record 


of the New York City Hall, but Joseph 
I’, Mlangin, was the real designer of that 
edifice, makes some suggestive observa 
tions. “(me hundred years from now,” 

‘when they talk about the de 
signers of certain buildings, it will take 


this same kind of investigation to prove 
that the architect credited with the work 
vas not the designer, because his name 
alone was on the plans,” 
who 


and adds “we, 

know a great many things that ar¢ 

not published would like to do 

the brass-plate act very often on our 

travels through the vale of architectural 
endacityv.”’ 

\ll of which, like the cabled rumor of 
\Mlark Twain’s death, according to the 
cabled deprecation of that humorist, is 
exaggerated.” Doubtless, the 
great majority of architects do the work 
the pretend to do Still, it were desir- 


CTOSSI\ 


able that there should not be five per 
cent. or one per cent. of basis for the 
censure. \ distinguished American 
architect. lately deceased, concerning 


whose own authorship of the work that 
went out with his office-stamp upon it 
there never was any question, was hugely 
disgusted whenever it appeared that there 
was such a question about the work that 
hore the office-stamp of any one of his 
contemporaries and competitors. “Yes,” 
he remarked of a rather exceptionally 
good piece of work emanating from an 
office in which good work was not the 
rule, “that is weak, but not infamous. It 
does not show the same nasty mind as 
the bulk of his work. He had a better 
draughtsman that year than usual.” But 
when it seemed to be demonstrated that 
some architect confined his attention to 
getting the jobs and handed them over 
to some underling to do, he exclaimed 
in disgust: “Are we architects or are 
we brokers?” 


his architect used to say that the onl 
way of finding out whether an architect 
did his own work or had it done was to 
watch it from year to year, and note the 
differences. But, to adopt the locution 
of the “Western Architect,” “we, who 
know a great many things that are not 
published” know that even this test is 
not final, that a work may go on for a 
decade, even for a generation, under on 
man’s name, which is really done by an 
other whose name is not known out of 
the office in which he works, or out of 
some strictly limited social and artistic 
circle. In England it is held to be “bad 
form” for an employed draughtsman to 
claim his own work, even among his own 
acquaintances. The theory, promulgated 
by employing architects, is that not only 
the work of the employed, but the repu- 
tation of it, is an asset of the office and 
not of the emploved individual. So 
Charles Reade, when once reproached by 
an “anonymuncule” or a “pseudonymun 
cule,” for stealing a Frenchman’s brains, 
vehemently retorted that he did not steal 
them, but honestly paid for them and 
had bought permission to use a_ plot, 
incident, or whatever it may 
have been. Whereto Anthony Trollope 
retorted, with justice, that Charles had 
missed the point, that the gravamen of 
the charge “was not that of taking an- 
other man’s property, but of passing off 
as his own creation that which he did 
not himself create.” That is precisely 
the point. The memory of McComb 
would not be vindicated if he had pro- 
duced, as possibly he might have pro 
duced, a quit-claim receipt from Mangin, 
covering all Mangin’s right, title and in- 
terest to the plans for the City Hall. 

As to Charles Reade, he might have 
said of himself, as Johnson said of Drv- 
den, that “his known wealth was so 
great that he might borrow without im- 
peaching his credit.”” And that is, un 
fortunately or fortunately, the case with 
a considerable proportion of the archi- 
tects who put their names to work that 
they did not do. They could have done 


scene,. or 
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it better, or at least as well. But they 
were engrossed by another job. Or they 
were hunting another job. “ Peradventure 
they were on a journey.” Europe be- 
comes very attractive when the job is 
secured. The loss, in these cases, 1S 
ours: 
“Ah, but the artist that was gone.”’ 

How desirable, if possible, some regu- 
lation whereby an architect should be 
prevented from taking more work than 
he can personally attend to and really 
do. 

It is “commercialism,” evidently 
enough, that is at the bottom of the de- 
fection of this kind of architect from his 
appointed mission of design, the desire 
to have more to do than he can do him- 
self. Every architect who is an artist 
knows when he is vielding to this tempta- 
tion, knows when he is taking more work 
than he can do, knows that he ought to 
be ashamed of himself. But also, of 
course, there is always the hustler, the 
“artchitect,” the proprietor of an office- 
ful of draughtsmen whose work he can 
neither do nor really judge, and who 
aspires to the status of an artist because 
he needs that reputation in his business 
as a hustler, who has facilities for get- 


ting jobs but none for doing them. 
Morally he is perhaps above the per- 
verted artist, knowing no better. Arrtist- 
ically he is above nobody, being an aesthe- 
tical “chump.” Still he is exasperating. 
To have him affix his office imprint to 
work of which he does not know whether 
it is good or bad is bad enough. But 
to have him look you in the face and 
tell you that he personally did a thing 
which you know him to have been per- 
sonally incapable of doing, when the 
thing has turned out to be a success, and 
when you may know the thing to have 
been done by one of his draftsman, or 
by his artistic partner—that is not onlv 
irritating but infuriating. When he goes 
these lengths, he sinks, even morally, 
below the perverted artist who might 
have done the thing in question, only he 
didn’t. Then it is that one vearns to 
“do the brass-plate act,” that one longs 
for some exposure of the “chump” who 
is not commercialized only because he 
was born exclusively commercial. But it 
cannot be expected that the artist shall 
often secure such a posthumous revenge 
upon the chump as it appears that Man- 
gin has in your pages secured upon Mc- 


Comb. VINDEX. 
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‘Our National Style of Architecture Will Be 


Established on Truth Not Tradition 


“You show us, Rome was glorious, not profuse, 


And Pompous buildings once were things of 
Yet shall my lord, your just, your noble rules, 
Fill half the land with imitating fools; 

Who random drawiugs from your sheets shall 

And eae beauty many blunders make; 

Load some vain church with old theatric state, 
Turn ares of triumph to a garden gate.” 
Pope. 

In the “Architectural Record” of No- 
vember, 1907, appeared an article ques- 
tioning the value of the training ob- 
tained by the American student in the 
Kcole des Beaux Arts. This was re- 
ceived, by the advocates of all things 
french, with violent protestations of 
disapproval. “The article should not 
have been allowed to be published. The 
writer was an ingrate, a traitor, and, 
above all things, a crank,” to sttack so 
sacred an institution, and the only ques- 
tion was, Who should be first to have 
the honor of upholding the faith. This 
was followed by a period of thoughtful 
silence. 

(ut of the silence, which was begin- 
ning to become oppressive, there did 
come at last, however, the voice of a 
champion. With apologies to the read- 
er for the diversion, it seems proper that 
some reference be made _ to this 
most amiable and courteous contempo- 
rary. He saw in the architecture of 
America a resemblance to the bulb of a 
tulip, which much to his regret, in his 
busy life in Philadelphia, he had_ for- 
gotten to put in the shade. He tells 
us that there are pupils in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts whose “object is not to 
obtain the Prix de Rome, but to become 
more proficient in their profession,” al- 
though this is the first time that it has 
been suggested that the two objects were 
incompatible. 

When, with much pathos, he reminds 
us that the architecture that housed the 
University of Virginia in a caricature 
of the Pantheon of Rome, transplanted 
a grotesque effigy of the Maison Carreée 


to Richmond, Va., and produced the 
attenuated columns of the Colony Club 
of New York City, has been killed, out 
of respect for his sorrow only, do we 
refrain from expressing the great joy 
with which we receive the good news. 

He regrets that the writer of the No- 
vember article should have postponed 
his visit to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts un- 
til after he had acquired a habit of 
thought, and calls upon us to believe that 
previous training and study rendered 
him more liable to be tricked and fooled 
by his youthful companions of the ate- 
lier. 

To return to the November = arti- 
cle. No remedy was offered for the 
evils which were suggested, as it seemed 
necessary to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of these evils before this could 
be done with propriety. To those who 
were so foolish as to suppose that the 
writer’s object was to undervalue the 
great advantage to be obtained by a 
careful study of the monuments and 
museums of the Old World, any reply 
would seem useless; but to these it must 
be repeated that the question under dis- 
cussion is not the French nation as a 
whole, or any particular professor of 
architecture, or any school, or college. 
but the influence of the French schooi 
on American architecture as exemplified 
by the works of the advocates of ‘this 
teaching in America alone. Full credit 
is given to the French school for what 
it has done for us in the past. The 
highest tribute is paid to the professors 
of the school. A careful study of the 
“Elements et Théorie de L’Architec- 
ture,’ by M. Guadet, could only pro- 
duce the most profound respect and ad- 
miration for him and for the principles 
which he upheld. Proud, indeed, would 
be the architect who could say that he 
had always followed his teaching. 
Those who admire him are _ often 
shocked on being called upon to believe 
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that this great teacher would uphold, as 
illustrative of his principles, some of 
the absurdities which are perpetrated in 
his name, and are offered embodi- 
ments of his theories. If the teachings 
of the Beaux-Arts were 
fined to the principles so cleverly set 
down by M. Guadet there would be lit- 
the ground of criticism. 

In the November article the attention 
of the reader was specially called to 
plan composition, and the methods of 
indication employed in the [Ecole 
Beaux-Arts as applied to the plan. This 
was not because the influence was sup- 
posed to stop there, but the principles 
then under discussion could be as well 
illustrated by their application to a plan 
as to an elevation. It was thought best 
to avoid, at that time, discussion on the 
relative merits of the different styles of 
architecture, which otherwise might 
have arisen. Besides, this article was 
addressed to the profession, who under- 
stand that the most important part of 
an architectural problem is the plan. 
This is not so readily appreciated 
the layman. <Any influence which does 
not effect the outward appearance is of 
little interest to him. Therefore, before 
the public will be aroused to the fact 
that we are importing a commodity 
without considering the consequences :t 
will be necessary to show: 

That the watch-word of the 
Beaux Arts ts precedent. 

That false indication, false judgment, 
and false design are more frequently 
found in the facade than in the plan. 
That there is a most distinct tendency 
to restrict the development of architec- 
to and traditions, 


as 


Ecole des con 


des 


by 


Ec le de S 


certain lines 
which, having filled their places in the 
historv of architecture, are no longer of 
value to us except as hisvory. 

That the Renaissance of Italy and 
France is the foundation of their the- 
ories in composition, and their inspira- 
tion in design. 

That the from their 
standpoint, are those who have treated 
with most respect the teachings of the 
founders of the Renaissance. 

As it has been stated before, if these 


7 


evils were entirely confined to the work 


any 


- 4 
most successful, 
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of the school-boy, it would be a matter 
of no interest to anyone, but their sys 
tem of presentation and judgment, taken 
with an intense admiration for the 
Irench Renaissance, good and bad, is 
having a greater influence npon the arch 
itecture of America than the public real 
ize, 

Would it not be wise to stop and con 
sider? What were the underlying prin 
ciples of the Renaissance and by whom, 
and under what circumstances, were 
they established? If these form the basis 
of the teachings of the Ecole des Beaux 
\rts, are we right in taking them with 
out question, simply because the [col 
des Beaux-Arts is an old and well-estab 
lished school of art? Might it not occur 
to us that the advocates of this teach 
ing are calling upon us to do now, what 
they did in the past. Which was to tak 
the word of their predecessors without 
question, and give to precedent the dig 
nity of an established artistic principk 

Established by whom might well be 
asked. Why give to these numberless 
predecessors, simply because they hav. 
preceded us, a privilege which we deny 
ourselves, if their work plainly shows 
that they were not guided by any great 
principle of art, but by the ever chang 
ing creed and fashion. It would not 
have occurred to our grandfathers to 
suggest that perhaps some of the epi 
sodes of the Old Testament were figures 
ot speech, but how many of the present 
generation now insist upon literal in 
terpretation being put on these: 

Should we not question any theory 
which does not seem to be founded on 
reason and truth, though handed down 
to us by those for whom we have the 
greatest respect? That a professor hold 
ing a chair in a great university clings to 
a theory does not necessarily demonstrate 
that it is correct. What are the feelings 
of the thoughtful student, before he has 
been entirely subjugated, bound, and 
fettered by traditions, on being called 
upon to sit for hours listening to a 
learned discourse on the subject of how 


high to make the base-block of a bal 


ustrade on the roof of a house, in order 
that, the width of the projection of the 
cornice below being taken into consid 
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eration, the correct effect as seen from 
the street would be produced? How 
many of these have afterwards come to 
the conclusion that it was nonsense, 
and that they were being taught false 
architecture? What was the balustrade 
on the top of the roof? Was it a root 
decoration simply? If so, why pretend, 
by using the balustrade form, that it had 
a practical use, which it did not have? 

Or was it really placed at that point 
to prevent people from falling? In which 
case a balustrade form was _ permissi 
ble. Lut why stick the balustrade up in 
the air on a solid base three times its 
own height? Might it not suggest un- 
due solicitude for the safety of the most 
casual roof walker, when it is seen that 
he would have to have a ten-foot ladder 
in order to peep over this classic pro- 
tection ? 

We are told that behind this false 
and overgrown roof protection is ex 
actly the place to put the servants’ 
rooms, or, when the base-block, still 
posing as such, is so exaggerated that 
it is necessary to pierce it with windows, 
in order to light the bank directors’ 
room, this so-called monumental effect 
is foolishly justified by referring to M. 
(,uadet, who states: 

“Truth is the first requirement of 
architecture. Every architectural un 

uth is inexcusable. If in some cases 
me of these untruths is overlooked, on 
account of the ingenuity and ability 
shown on the building, the impression 

ven, nevertheless, is of an inferior art.” 

When this behind the balus 
trade form is truthfully used as a root 
garden, the roof dweller finds that he 
is unable to enjoy the view or the 
breezes, being surrounded by a high 
blank wall, with a three-foot classic bal- 
ustrade on top. If he suggests that the 
base of the balustrade be lowered he is 
told that on account of the great pro- 
jection of the cornice this is impossible, 
and that the height of the balustrade 
itself is decided by a rule, raised in the 
last fifteen years to the dignity of a tra- 
dition, which states: A balustrade, once 
a balustrade, is always a balustrade, and 
wherever it appears in the stage pic- 
ture it must always be about three feet, 


space 
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that is, the height of its Roman _ pro- 


tective prototype. It is perfectly per- 
missible, according to “the teachings,” 
however, to place this three-foot protec- 
tion on the top of a ten-foot coping, or 
use it to decorate the top of a high gar- 
den wall. And so, if space permitted, 
it might be shown that this balustrade 
is but one of the many architectural 
iorms that have been used for so many 
without the slightest regard for 
their functional value, that they have 
degenerated into meaningless ornament. 


vears 


(he architects of the Renaissance, 
well assisted by the artisans of their 
time, started the work which is now 


being carried on by the students of the 
Ikcole des Beaux Arts. They torture] 
and twisted these forms until 
their true function has been entirely lost 
sight of, and they are now aimlessl\ 
tossed about the fronts of our buildings 
with as little reason as the trimmings on 
a woman's hat. 

The professional milliner frankly ad- 
mits that fashion alone dictates when an 
ostrich plume shall spring from and 
float above a bunch of artificial grapes 
and bear’s claws, and that this mighty 
but unseen power forces him, against 
his will at times, to cheerfully describe 
as beautiful a bristling feathered mon- 
ster, rising out of a conglomeration of 
red geraniums, shoe-buckles, blue rib- 
bons and monkey’s tails artistically en 
twined. He will also tell you that two 
years away from Paris his designer 
loses his cunning. 

The architect claims a much higher 
position. in the realm of art than the 
milliner, a position which he has no right 
to, as long as his architectural composi- 
tions are but the assembling of meaning 
less forms, and he is governed by no 
higher principles than those which per- 
meate the artistic atmosphere of the Rue 
de la Paix. 

If the column is like the bear’s claw 
and monkey’s tail, but a bit trumpery, 
and can be used where its function as a 
carrier of weight is not called into play 
or even suggested ; if a pediment, which 
is the truthful expression of the gable 
end of a hipped roof, can be used along 
with other rubbish as a wall decoration, 


classic 
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or, rendered in metal, is the proper 
treatment for a transom bar; if the con- 
sole, which in reality is a corbel, can be 
used as the voussoir of an arch, the 
coping-stone of a buttress, or even as a 
balustrade on a_ so-called monumental 
staircase—architectural composition is 
on no higher plane than the millinery 
art. 

Those who explain to you the proper 
use of these features are perfectly sin- 
cere. They are endeavoring to help us 
solve a problem which they, in their 
experience in assembling classic frag- 
ments, have found difficult, and to fall 
back on a fixed rule relieves them of all 
responsibility and carries with it the ap- 
proval of all those who use the same 
rule book. ‘Fashionable Formula in 
Art,” or subscribe regularly to the 
“Latest Advices.” 

History of architecture shows plain- 
ly that all fixed rules and_ theories, 
not based on truth, but on precedent and 
fashion, have been advanced only to be 
questioned by those who insist that art 
is a thing to be understood as well as 
felt. 

Some of the standards of beauty in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts are based on 
drawings which have never been put to 
the test of actual construction. Some 
of the effects produced in these draw- 
ings, by the system of conventional in- 
dication, have been used for so many 
years that Frenchmen have forgotten 
that they are conventions, and consider 
them truthful representations of natural 
effects. Their shadows at 45 degrees 
from the left hand, for instance, are as 
much a component part of the composi- 
tion as if they were to be cut or painted 
on the building. They compose these 
conventional shadows just as if they 
were permanent bits of ornamentation 
of well established form. In reality, 
these shadows may not exist at all, or, 
existing, change with every minute of 
the day. 

All of this is justified on the ground 
that these problems are but studies in 
composition of forms. The question 
arises, if these effects do not occur in 
nature, are never produced in architec- 
ture and are admittedly impossible of 
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construction, why spend years in acquir- 
ing such wonderful skill in producing 
the same? This sort of thing may be 


good training for the future drop 
curtain or book plate artist. Some 
of these shadow — studies certainly 
compare favorably with the architec- 
tural dream pictures of the Piranesi 


type; but to lead the student of archi- 
tecture to imagine that the standards of 
judgment, which he is studying with so 
much 


care, can be brought to bear 
on problems of actual practice, will 
in the future cause a sad awaken- 
ing, unless from force of habit he 


prefers to dream on. When he 
one of his designs actually constructed, 
or for the first time thrown into cor 
rect perspective, he will not under 
stand why the result is so unsatisfactory 
and entirely different from what he had 
expected. He finds the different planes 
will not take the places allotted to them 
in his scheme of values, and have as- 
sumed entirely different form and pro- 
portion to those he had so carefuly com 
posed in his elevation. His shadows at 
45 degrees have assumed other shapes; 
his graded washes disappear; and his 
snapped-up tones have lost their snap. 
Certain architects, contending that an 
architectural design is a composition in 
three dimensions, have insisted that it 
is impossible to decide upon the merits 
ofa design unless a perspective accom 
panied the plans and elevations. Where 
as, those who uphold the French system 
of presentation are as violent in opposi 
tion If our competitions are to be de 
cided upon the merits of the picture pre 
sented, judged by the rules and stand 
ards of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, a 
perspective is unnecessary. If the build 
ing committee or the expert wish to pass 
on the effect of the building when built, 
or as near as it is possible to represent 
this by drawings, a perspective is abso 
lutely necessary. [or in spite of the 
contention of the advocates of the 
French system of rendering, it is im- 
possible to judge of the merits of an 
architectural composition of any size 
without a perspective. The author of a 


sees 


design is himself often surprised at the 
effects that are produced when his build- 
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ing is thrown into perspective, and 
makes alterations in his elevations in 


the light of this additional information. 
Therefore, how absurd it is for anyone to 
pretend that he can, on seeing the eleva- 
tion of a building, rendered by this sys 
tem of washes, decide exactly what will 
be the appearance of the building when 
constructed. 

In theory the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
the constant use of perspec- 
in studying a design. In reality it 
is rarely employed, and then only after 
the problem has been thoroughly studied 
in elevation. The student knows that 
the composition is to be exhibited in ele- 
vation, and it is not 
and he what it would look 
like if When asked why the per- 
spective 1s not more used, they say sim- 
ply, “it is not necessary.” And _ this 
settles the question finally for their 
imitators in America. By their system 
of washes, tones, and values, they claim 
to be able to convey to the judges the 
exact position of the component parts. 
The distance of the different planes 
from each other and the picture plane, 
as they recede from it, is shown by the 
depth of the washes applied. In some 
of their compositions these planes are 
from ten feet to miles apart, and the 
confidence with which they undertake to 
compose these into one goreat elevation 
is refreshing. That they can imagine, 
for one moment, that the effects that 
they seek and do produce on these enor- 
mous drawings has any bearing what 


advocates 
live 


necessary to know, 
never does, 
built. 


ever on the architectural merit of the 
design, if constructed, is incomprehen- 
sible. 


hy means of false atmospheric effects 
they pretend to compose and design the 
different parts of the composition, re- 
gardless of the fact, that sometimes, 
these parts are so far separated, that 
they could, under no circumstances ever 
be seen in conjunction. 

So carefully and conscientiously 
have they for generations studied this 
system of pictorial presentation in ele- 
vation, that to them it is a real and liv- 
ing art. A new effect of rendering dis- 
covered, or a new method of indication 
invented, is hailed with delight as an ad- 
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dition to their traditions and a valuable 
contribution to the history of art as ap- 
plied to architecture. 

\ magnificent drawing, presented by 
the student, supposed to represent the 
effect that he would produce, ‘God 
save the mark,” if called upon to 
construct the same, is in reality a 
species of painting. Technical 
truth is sacrificed to an alleged 
artistic effect, and it is therefore value- 
less as a conventional representation. 
As these artistic effects, so highly 
prized, and which form the basis of 
judgment, cannot be produced in real- 
itv, it 1s therefore absolutely valueless 
as an architectural composition to be 
judged as such or studied by those wha 
are designing for actual construction. 


scene 


They do not hesitate to present plans 
and elevations which do not 
They will show a monumental staircase 
on the elevation, which it would be 
impossible to construct in the space 
allotted to it on the plan. The space 
thus allotted is not decided by calcu- 
lation, but bv some theory of its pro- 


agree. 


portion to something else. A group 
of statuary will be placed at a cer- 
tain point on the plan, which, ac- 
cording to established rules, must be 


punctuated, emphasized, or decorated ; 
but when this group of statuary comes 
to be represented on the elevation, if it 
be found that if placed there it composes 
badly, or blankets some feature in the 
rear, this group of statuary will be 
shown to the right or left. They will 
omit a feature on the elevation, which ts 
made much of on the plan, it being con- 
sidered necessary to emphasize an axis, 
produce symmetry, or one of the many 
artistic effects so highly prized in plan 
composition; whereas, to show it on the 
elevation would destroy the scale, effect 
of balance, or equally vague 
quality. Stil water is represented as 
lying on a slant, the angle of repose 
of water is different in different compo- 
sitions, and is sometimes different in 
different parts of the same composition. 
The amount of slant that is given to the 
water in the fountain at the base of the 
cascade is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance, a matter entirely of artistic 


some 
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tecling, and can only be decided after 


much and final 


Several 


discussion, reference to 
drawings are 
howing the water lving at dittes 
called 
artis 

Vhis 


the protessor, 
rad 
ent slants, and the professor is 
upon to what is the 


decide Mwst 


tie slant for that particular design. 

done with confidence, but with care, 
viving the student the benefit of lis ex 
perience, and by 


reference to previous 


Garand Prix drawings, the maiter, as fai 
as that particular design ts concerned, 1s 
finally another 
another 
decided 
COMpOsIMoONns — are 


settled In ateher, with 


another professor, angle of ré 


mav be So when 


TMONC 


| upon 


exlubited 


) 


these two 
side by side in the great exhibition ha! 


and the world 1s asked to come and SCC 


what will be the fashion in architecture 
next season, it will be seen that when 
the composition of the Grand Prix de 
Rome is under consideration, the Laws 


t Nature are 
Che questions which the advocates ot 


disregarded 
the French system of rendering are now 
called upon to answer are as tollows: 
\re these rendered 
tions purely conventional 


beautifully eleva 


prese ntations, 
arbitrary but 


o be judged Dy absolutely 
fixed rules 

\re all of the effects produced, purely 
conventional 


answers given to questions 


that might arise as to the intent of the 


Is the merit of the design to be judged 
solely upon the answers to these ques 
ons, and is the correctness of thes 
unswers alwavs judged bv fixed rules 
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Is the judge influenced in his decision 
by the artistic language in which these 
answers are expressed 

If these are purely conventional pr¢ 
sentations, without artistic value, 
resenting the finished building, 


as rep 
why not 


adopt a more simple and direct conven 
tion; figured dimensions, the use of red 
lines, or an occasional section? This 
form of convention has been found to 


work perfectly for designs in engineet 
civil and mechanical, and the other 
sciences in which conventional presenta 
tion is used. The advantage of this tor 
that it pos 
sible chance for misunderstanding, which 
true of the form of conventional 
presentation employed in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. 
lf, on the 
are not 


Ine, 


of convention 1s, leaves no 


Is not 


other hand, these drawings 
purely conventional 
tation, to be judged by fixed rules of 
convention, but are pictorial presenta 
tions, which claim to show the etfect the 
builder will produce, then why produce, 
with so much eare and skill, effects in 
e'evation, which in itself is one of the 
forms of convention, and = can 
never be seen in nature? 


presen 


purest 


If these drawings are a combination 
of these two forms; partly conventional, 
pictorial, by which standard ar¢ 
they to be judged? If by both, where is 
drawn which separates thes 
svstems. so different in their meth- 


partly 


the line 
two 


1 
ods 


pi Stewar t 
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A New Type of Bank Building 


The New Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 


here has just been completed at the 
south corner of Broadway and Murray 
Street, in New York City, a six-story 
building of large proportions, that is 
also large in the seale of its architectural 


motives, The uninformed passerby 
must have wondered for a long time 
what was to be the purpose of this 
rather unusual structure which _ has 


much of the air of a public building, 
perhaps some department of the mu 
nicipal government in view of its prox 
imity to the City Hall across the park 
Yet more remarkable than its general 
external appearance is the fact that it 
covers but one city lot, twenty-five feet 
on Broadway and one hundred on Mur- 
street. Surely the design of this 
building must contain some special in- 
terest, if not the outward form 
h the design has taken, then for the 
reasons which gave rise to building it 
at all. It is clearly a new type of build 
from some new 
something, business. 


Ta\ 


fi iT 


whic 


ing, resulting idea of 
Business 
’ being the new quar 
rs of the Importers’ and Traders’ 
ional Bank of New York, one of the 
banking institutions of the metropo 
lis which has decided, after mature de 


doing 


} t -p] 
HOwwusc 1 sureiy 1s, 


Te 
Nat 
led 


liberation, that a building such as it has 
chosen to build here will most facilitate 
ts business and at the same time ex 


press its position in the business com 
mut 

()f had about become 
an established fact that if a bank in on 
f our large cities desired to build it 
there 


recent vears it 


self 


new quarters were open % 
but two alternatives, it could either 
erect a one or two-story monumental 


building of some extent (this required 
invariably a generous ground area), or 
it could plan for itself similar accommo- 
dations in the lowest floor or floors of 
a towering skyscraper. The first of 
alternatives is highly desirable 
from the standpoint of individuality and 


these 


the institution, but a 
on its resources, with no 
future return on the invest- 
ment excepting only such returns as 1n- 
creased business would bring. The sec- 
ond course, while it entails an unques- 
tionable loss of importance and dignity 
to the institution, the earning power of 


the dignity of 
heavy drain 
promise of 


the rentable area above is not to be 
sneered at. There never has been any 
agreement as to which of these two 


schemes was really the more profitable. 
both methods finding suecesstul solu- 
tions under a great latitude of condt- 
tions in New York, Chicago, Philadel 
phia and elsewhere. 

Some vears ago the directors of the 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
decided that their old building, which 
New Yorkers will no doubt recall occu- 
pied the site of the new building, 
inadequate for its purpose and must be 
replaced by a more ampl!e_ structure. 
The acquisition of adjoiming lots on 


Was 


Broadway was then considered. It was 
thought impracticable to house the 
various departments of the bank on a 


lot less than fifty feet by one hundred, 
and even a hundred foot frontage was 
considered a minimum by some of the 
directors. \fter mature consideration 
and an exhaustive study of the problem 
by the president, Mr. Edward Town- 
send, it was decided to reject the offers 
of additional frontage and to build on 
the site of twenty-five feet on Broadway 
by one hundred on the street. The tra 
ditional notion that in order to properly 


carry on the business of a bank it was 
necessary to house all its emplovees in 
one vast room was thrown to the winds 
and the different departments wet 


placed on separate floors and connected 


elevator service. 


by abundant 1e 
first, second and third floors are ac- 
cordingly found the departments for the 
transaction of the public business; the 


fourth floor is devoted to the corre- 


. 
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THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Murray Street and Broadway, New York. J 




















. H. Freedlander, Architect. 
(Photo by A. Patzig.) 














NEW TYPE OF 


spondence department; the fifth to the 


directors’ suite, and the sixth to the 
future growth of the bank. 
Now that the opportunity has been 


had to test the practical worth of the 
new plan, it is understood that the of- 
ficers and employees are delighted with 
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floor each department than 
could be had in a plan providing one 
large banking room, where it is often 
resort to every known 
space-saving device to find quarters for 
all the employees. The difficult problem 
of natural lighting is also admirably 


space to 


necessary to 
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THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ 
New York. 


(Photo by 


Murray Street and Broadway, 





the convenience and 
their new quarters. The system of plac- 
ing the departments of receiving and 
note teller, paying teller and discounts 
and loans on three separate floors greatly 
simplifies the conduct of business in each 
of them, isolates the lines of depositors 
and gives a more generous allowance of 


spaceousness of 








NATIONAL BANK—DETAIL OF 


A. 











ENTRANCE. 


J. H. Freedlander, Architect, 


Patzig.) 


solved in this plan, which permits of 
ample direct lateral light and abundant 
ventilation everywhere on all the floors. 

The rear of the building is devoted to 
the service, including the elevators, 
staircases, toilet rooms, etc. By a close 


study of the plan, the architect, Mr. J. 
H. Freedlander, has been able to obtain 
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IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK—VIEW IN FIRST FLOOR BANKING ROOM. 
Murray Street and Broadway, New York. J. H. Freedlander, Architect. 
(Photo by A. Patzig.) 
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IMPORTERS’ 
Murray Street and Broadway, New York. 


AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK—OFFICERS’ ROOM. 


J. H. Freedlander, Architect. 
(Photo by A. Patzig.) 
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Murray Street and Broadway, New York. 


BANK—DIRECTORS’ ROOM. 
J. H. Freedlander, Architect 
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NEW TYPE OF 


in each banking room a maximum area 
of 2,025 square feet, an excess of eighty 
per cent. of the lot area. 

The construction of the bank is of 
steel with reinforced concrete floors and 
with the exception of finished floors of 
oak, no wood has been used. 

The various banking rooms are fin- 
ished in foreign and domestic marbles 
and Caen stone, while the directors’ 
and officers’ rooms are wainscotted :n 
Circassian walnut and chestnut re-pec- 
tively. 

The mechanical equipment includes 
every modern convenience that could 
possibly make of a bank a more com- 
fortable place in which to work. It is 
lighted, ventilated and cleaned by elec- 
tricity, and capable of being heated by 
an independent steam plant located in 
the sub-basement. 

There is, however, another side to the 
building besides its aesthetic and archi- 
tectural expression which we are too 
prone to regard as a mere finishing 
touch, a something that the architect 
puts into his work just before he is 
ready to let it go out of his hands and 
into those of the actual constructor. Of 
course, we all know and cannot get away 
from the fact that much in modern 
architecture is conventional and purely 
decorative. There are some features for 
the meaning of which we no longer have 
to inquire, so surely though uncon- 
sciously have they become part and par- 
cel of the language of design. ‘The re- 
sult of using in our architecture these 
architecturalized forms need not neces- 
sarily result in artificiality or monotony. 
No doubt one could have, if desired, a 
Corinthian capital with its leaves in more 
natural positions, but if one objects to 
the sameness of the leaves one must ob- 
ject to the entire feature which is pure 
decoration existing nowhere except in 
architectural monuments and in books. 
On the other hand, take the column, for 
example, with its base and capital, that 
feature surely was never properly in- 
tended for pure decoration. ‘True the 
Romans used it so, and the less we think 
of their architecture for so doing. It is 
reassuring to see in Mr. Freedlander’s 
design for the bank before us an attempt 
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to continue that interest for reality of 
construction which Mr. George B. Post 
showed in his design of the great New 
York Stock Exchange room on Broad 
Street, and which, a little later, Messrs. 
Mckim, Mead & White expressed in 
their Cullum Memorial Hall at West 
Point and in the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company's building at 34th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, in New York City. 

It is on such a course that American 
architecture can base its hope of salva- 
tion and “indigenous” growth as it has 
been expressed in recent articles in this 
journal. It is difficult to understand why 
those who profess “indigenous” archi- 
tecture should find it essential to break 
so sharply with the past in the elements 
of design. Why it should be necessary 
for them to invent new features and to 
suppress anything. that savors too much 
of having found application elsewhere 
under other conditions. These design- 
ers, it would seem, lay more stress on 
the invention of motives of detail than 
on a wise combination of them. The 
modern French school, on the other 
hand, is content to employ in its designs 
what others have previously used to a 
good purpose, but here one encounters 
an almost slavish adherence to not only 
features of detail, but of combinations of 
these features and often to the disregard 
of the conditions to be met. How ad- 
mirable it would be and how salutary 
for modern architecture, for these two 
opposing forces are operative in architec- 
ture anywhere, if they could be brought 
closer together and mingled, giving 
each the advantages of the other and 
enabling both to make more rapid pro- 
gress in solving the present-day prob- 
lems that vex the architect and the stu- 
dent. But this, perhaps, is sooner said 
than done, and time alone will be able 
to bring it about through the slowly, but 
nevertheless surely, converging courses 
which the two forces are taking. The 
one is surely becoming less radical, while 
the other is becoming less conservative 
or more radical. 

The design of the Importers’ and 
Traders’ Bank serves perhaps as an ex- 
ample of the latter force striving to rid 
itself of too much precedent, depend- 
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ence and formula. ‘The attempt has 
produced a design with which one can- 
not seriously quarrel in the main, al- 
though some of the details are open to 
question, aesthetically. Could the de- 
signer, for instance, give a substantial 
reason why he treated in stone the sec- 
ond-story curtain-wall, which according 
to the colossal order which divides it 
into bays, it nothing less than a part of 
the screen wall running up through the 
next three stories and frankly rendere¢ 
in metal and glass? Can he satistac- 
torily explain the flat arches under the 


architrave of his order on the fifth floor? 
What office do they perform in the <e- 
sign. 

On the whole, the directors of the 
Importers’ and Traders’ are to be con 
gratulated upon their new building, 
which does credit to the institu 
tion ,and the community alike, and 
in the novelty of its arrangements, 
it points the way for other banking in 
stitutions who are now or will soon lx 
in a position to repeat the experience of 
the Importers’ and Traders’. 


H. W. Frohne 











IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK—ENTRANCE DOORS 
IN DIRECTORS’ ROOM. 
Murray Street and Broadway, New York. J. H. Freedlander, Architect. 
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The Paucity of Ideas in American Architecture 


lo the Editor of the Architectural Ree- 
ord: 
Vheyv tell us that there were seven 


original jokes and that every alleged new 
joke is but a variation upon some one or 
several of those few originals. There 
certainly is a sterling lack of originality 
in what we are pleased to term our joke 
smithing. Dut if there is paucity of ex- 
pression there, we have it also in marked 
degree in our architecture and in fact in 
everything we do. Probably it is nat- 
ural. Even in our physiognomic direc- 
tion there are, after all, but few variants 
in the human face and those variations 
interlace and repeat in the different 
But for the nonce, we are con- 
sidering the architectural phase of this 
very broad and most interesting line of 
speculative reasoning. 

Perhaps the whole thing may be sim- 
mered down to the realization that men 
are more or less sheeplike and follow a 
leader or a beaten path instinctively and 
never think of doing aught else. A few 
vears ago Richardson did some rattling 
work with his clever adaptations 
of old Romanesque architecture. Before 
that there had not been very much of 
anything really definite in architecture 
since the old Colonial times and styie 
the latter simply the best our people 
could do with the classic of their fore- 
bears with the ability, the materials and 
the money at hand. Richardson became 
the vogue. Clients scrambled over one 
another to employ him and the other 
architects did their best to emulate his 
example, with the result that we had a 
surfeit of Richardsonian Romanesque 
badly done. Every cross-roads town had 
something that, while it did not look like, 
you could still realize was patterned after 
Richardson’s splendid Pittsburg Court 
Ilouse. IL have counted three hundred 
and eighty-seven United States Post 
(Offices, county court houses, city halls 
and what-not, “cribbed” more or less 
coldly from that excellent model, but alas 
and alack, ye gods, what crude attempts 
most of them were! 


races. 


Lon id] 


By the way, how much better has 
Richardson been treated by his succes- 
sors on that Court House (I mean the 
original one) than did he treat his prede- 
cessors in the Albany Capitol! Messrs. 
Palmer & Hornbostel have designed a 
huge tower, of which the at one time 
tower of the Pittsburg Court 
[louse is to form but an appendage. The 
addition is to be vastly more important 
than the original building, but they have 
scrupulously and religiously followed the 
style of the master and that great tower, 
when completed, will apparently be an 
integral part of the original design and 
could well be attributed to Richardson. 
He, on the contrary, when he took hold 
of the Albany Building positively ig- 
nored everything that had been done be- 
fore and started off on a_ brand-new 
style, adding Romanesque porches to 
Renaissance facades and doing all sorts 
of things, beautiful as they may have 
been in themselves, that he ought not to 
have done. He certainly was a great 
man, but the ego in him reigned supreme 
and he lacked that fine sense of balance, 
of the appreciation of the eternal fitness 
of things that will make a man merge 
his own identity into a benefit to the 
greater number or to some impersonal 
cause. The thanks of the profession are 
due to Messrs. Palmer and Hornbostel 
for the splendid lesson they have given 
us of the finer ethics in our practice and 
the real artistic appreciation of a consist- 
ent and a completed unit. 

After we had gone crazy in the Rich 
ardson line, and the craze had held swa\ 
for lo, many years, and ad nauseum, the 
Chicago World’s Fair was projected and 
Root and Hunt and Atwood and the 
other really clever fellows of the time 
harked back to classic forms and their 
variants in Renaissance and gave us a 
dream city that for beauty and consist- 
ency and true art has never been equaled 
or approached before or since that Ex- 
position. At first, the rest of the pro- 
fession rather fought shy of this exam- 
ple. They though it too academic and 


colossal 
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inelastic to be applied to their commer- 
cial buildings. But the people them- 
selves, the plain peepul, went crazy 
over that Exposition and forgot the ma- 
chinery, the good things to eat and 
everything else about it and remembered 
and now remember it only as a collection 
of beautiful buildings. They actually 
taunted the profession and _ pertinently 
asked why they could have something 
like that in their buildings. Then there 
swept over the country an almost tidal 
wave of classicism. It came with a rush 
and a bang, and we had a rebirth in the 
fullest sense of the term renaissance. 
But in that, too, we have shown our 
sheeplike  proclivities. Beautiful as 
classic Architecture is when well done 
and eminently satisfying as it should be, 
it has been, to use the vernacular “run 
into the ground.” \ erily [ dread look- 
ing at plans of any proposed building for 
I know exactly what the exterior is going 
to be. It will be one of three themes, 
one of the three variations upon which 
all else today is founded or is simply a 
variant. You get the same thing in a 
church or a city hall, in a forty-story 
office building, or a stable or a dog-ken- 
nel; columns that support nothing, en- 
tablatures as meaningless and where 
windows ought to be, and a dome cocked 
on end and there you have it. Assuredly 
even the most exotic and frantic efforts 
made by some poor brother in the direc- 
tion of the Art Nouveau are a relief. 

It surely is time for another change. 
We might continue to adhere to classic 
forms for State capitols or some such 
formal and monumental structures, but 
in Heaven’s name let us try and do some- 
thing else in the rank and file of our 
ordinary construction. The most sensi- 
ble movement is toward a frank acknowl- 
edgment of the structural necessities of 
each case. The honest construction of a 
steel framed commercial Colossus, and 
then decorating parts as they present 
themselves as best and most artistically 
as you may. Sullivan, of Chicago, and 
the youngsters who have followed in his 
wake, are, it seems to me, on the right 
track. Though, of ccurse, as in every 
departure from a beaten track, religious 
or otherwise, men with their new found 


freedom and superabundant zeal feel 
that they must run away from every- 
thing that has been done, they have to 
be positively and totally original and sin 
a bit by excessive protestantism. They 
simply cannot do anything as other peo- 
ple do or as it has been done before. The 
result is that some of their work is, to 
say the least, freakish in the extreme, 
strained and reminds one of the ultra- 
french Art Nouveau that is inalienably 
connected in my mind with poor but ex- 
cessive absinthe and cheap cigarettes. 
But this new school will tame down bye 
and bye. It shows signs of that taming 
down already, and we may hope, if not 
for an American style, at least for some 
thing that will be truthful, that serves 
our purposes, that is susceptible to end 
less variations, and that will satisfy our 
cravings for artistic variety 

One of the greatest drawbacks to any 
thing like real progress in the develop 
ment of a national art is our system of 
competitions. Of late, the excellent 
move has been made of placing these un- 
der the control of a professional advisor. 
In fact, we run in ruts in that as well 
as anything else. It has gotten so that 
one of three or four men is bound to be 
the advisor or judge in every competi- 
tion. A wise move say I, but one that 
has its disadvantages, too. For every- 
one of those three or four men is a dyed- 
in-the-wool school man, with Renais- 
sance and classicism, etc., bulging from 
every pocket and tied to his coat tails. 
The competing architects know this, and 
the result is that competitions are not 
fair exhibits of how each man would 
solve the problem presented, but rather 
a guess as to what each man thinks will 
hit the propensities and perjudices of the 
aforesaid judge. No competitor dare 
show anything out of the hackneyed and 
beaten line. He knows that if he has 
not the regulation colonnade and rusti- 
cated basement, et al., his drawings are 
going to be “thrun out” incontinently. 
We play not to the gallery, but to the 
judge and to the latter’s unprogressive- 
ness, his love of the regular, the dear 
precedents, is attributable the lack of 
much real advance, and the absolute fos- 
silization of our art architectural. 


F. W. Fitzpatrick. 
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NOTES &' COM MENTS 





When is a site not a 
site is the question re- 
cently brought before 

MUST A SITE in 
BE LAND? the decision is one that 


must be of interest to 


English justice, and 


a great many persons 
ind communities. The 
late proprietor of the Birmingham Daily 
Post, John Feeney, bequeathed to the cor 
poration of his city £50,000 for the erection 
of a new picture gallery ‘‘on a site provided 
by the Corporation.” Splendid municipal 
buildings were projected on Edmund Street, 
and the question arose whether, if the base- 
ment, ground floor and part of the first floor 
were used for offices, the balance of the 
structure—or so much of it as might be 
needed—might not be used for the gallery 
under the terms of this bequest The court 
decided that Mr. Feeney’s purpose was to 
restrict his legacy to the cost of construc 
tion as distinguished from site, and there 
fore that the word site should be interpreted 
in this connection as applying to a super- 
ficial area, which may include no land or 
ground as properly understood. With refer 
ence to the future at least such an inter 
pretation may well hold. If accepted, any 
testator who so desires can easily insert 
henceforth the words “separate structure” 
to indicate his wish for a distinet building; 
and if he is not particular that the structure 
should be used for the purpose designated 
and nothing else, such interpretation may 
facilitate the execution of his purpose. 
Cits beauty enthu 
siasts, once the butt of 
A PAMPHLET scoff and scornful ridi 
ANDA cule by “practical” 
business men, are com- 
STORY ing rapidly into their 
own. Witness, as one 
Significant evidence 
among many, the pamphiet issued by a 
Western manufacturing company that has 
gone into the business of making a hand- 
some public utility—an act significant in 
itself. The book is illustrated with views 
of beauty spots in cities. A portion of it, 
entitled “The City Beautiful,’’ speaks of the 
“efforts now being exerted throughout the 
world to produce a fair cityhood,’”’ and con- 
tludes with these words, ‘The city beauti- 


ful is no longer a dream, a mere aspiration 
of the idealist, but an accomplished fact, 
largely because of the great growth of the 
national impulse for civic improvement.” 
This goes further in its statement than most 
of the enthusiasts themselves would have 
ventured; but it bears the imprint of a man 
ufacturing concern—not of a civic associa 
tion whose very proper business it is always 
to take such a position. By the way, a story 
was put in circulation last summer—no 
doubt by the dreadful power companies—to 
the effect that for a day or two the power 
tunnel at Niagara was absolutely closed and 
ill the water left in the river, so that an in- 
vestigation of the tunnel might be made; 
and that nobody—resident or visitor—knew 
the difference, though the volume of water 
that went over the Falls was being as care- 
fully observed as ever. And the story ap- 
pears to be true. 

The new building by- 
laws which have been 


MANCHES- under consideration by 
TER’S NEW the city of Manchester, 
England, for two or 

BUILDING three years, have been 
LAW lately adopted by the 
improvements commit- 

tee. A summary of them says that they 


provide that no new street shall be less than 
fourteen yards wide, an increase of two 
yards on the former minimum width. Main 
roads must be fifty feet wide instead of the 
previous minimum of thirty-six feet. Long 
rows of houses, a'l of one pattern, will not 
be sanctioned. No block in the developing 
sections must contain more than ten houses, 
nor cover a frontage of more than 100 yards. 
At the back of each cottage there must be 
an area of not less than 250 feet, an advance 
of 100 feet. No blind alleys will be allowed 
in future, and all passages must lead to 
main streets. The committee also made pro- 
vision that staircases in all houses should 
be fitted with hand rails. These are the 
main points of the new by-laws. They will 
not affect houses that have already been 
built, but in future all plans that come be 
fore the committee for sanction will have to 
conform to the new regulations. On the 
whole they seem far advanced. The require- 
ment of space at the back of cottages is cer- 
tainly very liberal for a city so crowded as 
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Manchester, and the distinction between 
“main” roads and other roads is an inter 
esting recognition that has everywhere been 
much too long delayed. 
Whether or not a 
resolution which was 
recently passed at a 
A MEMPHIS meeting of the City 
RESOLVE Club of Memphis has 
influence with the City 
Council, toward whom 
it was directed, the 
itroduction and passage of the resolution 
is something to note. For its purpose was 
to urge the Council to pay careful attention 
henceforth, in the extension and opening of 
streets, to their alignment, with a view to 
architectural and landscape effects. Thus 
he resolution gave expression, in a Southern 
city, to a marked development of that new 
spirit which has come into American lif¢ 
the spirit which is no longer satisfied with 
the purely utilitarian and that boasts no 
more of economy at the sacrifice of aesthe- 
tics. It may be that the club is leading intel- 
ligent public spirit and that the Council will 
lag behind, but if this is true—and perhaps 
it isn’t—it would be only a matter of to- 
day The leaven is working, and the mor- 
row of Memphis may be expected to. come 
apace. It is notable that such a resolution 
was passed not by a professional club, not by 
architects or landscape men, and before any 
city beautifier had aroused the people. Citi- 
zens had had a vision and were groping to 
seize it. ‘“Streets,’’ says the resolve, “are 
being builded for the future and not as tem- 
porary utilities, and nothing should be per- 
mitted to mar their harmony and beauty,” 
The taxpayers who said that are men of a 
new stamp. 
The disturbing sug- 
gestion has been made 
TROUBLE that it would be well 
FOR THE NEXT for us all—architects, 


owners and builders— 
GENERATION to do some worrying 


about the future of our 

reinforced concrete 
constructions. We boastfully claim that we 
build for the future in such work, that our 
structures are going to last forever, that 
they can’t be burnt up, or worn out, and 
hardly can be blown up, that we have 
learned how to cheat the future by creating 
a status quo that will be present always. And 
that is just why we ought to worry. The 
years will bring changes of style and need 
and site. Nothing in this country which be- 
longs to that class of construction that is 


being handed over to the relentless grip of 
concrete is likely to be wanted beyond a 
generation or so. The architect, advancing 
in his artistic mastery of the new material 
is going to be ashamed of it; the owne 
perhaps a new owner in the course of years 

is going to want the site for another pur 
pose, the character of the neighborhood hav 
ing changed; or, at least, he is going to want 
the building more up to date in its fashion 
But what can be done about it? It is going 
to cost like the mischief to demolish this 
thing that we are building to-day “to last 
forever.”” Not wrecking, but costly quarry 
ing, is the term that will have to be used to 
describe the annihilation of the structure 
that is now being so lizght-heartedly ordered 
and constructed. We have been, perhaps, 
just a little too smart. The one comfort is 
that the problem is likely to be our suc S 
sors’, much more than it will be ours 


Americans who ire 


FOREIGN interested in scientifi 
CRITICS ON town planning are su 

accustomed to lJeoking 
AMERICAN 


across the sea for in 
CITY PLANS struction, that the 
question of how our 
American work may 
look to foreign eyes is quite a novel thought 
In a pamphlet containing the more or less 
informal addresses made at a town-planning 
conference in the Guildhall in London, last 
October, there are, however, some general 
descriptions of American progress in this 
direction. T. C. Horsfall, who is regarded 
as the leader of the movement in England, is 
quoted—in the annoying English method of 
indirect quotation—as follows: “America 
had carried out town-planning to a certain 
extent, and with that marvelous expenditure 
of energy and money which one expects from 
our American relations; and the arrange 
ment of their parks and the way they con- 
nected them with each other by wide boule- 
vards, was the admiration of all town au 
thorities in Germany, which was _ pre-emi- 
ently the land of town critics.”’” Sir Aston 
Webb, lately returned from this country, is 
“America was at 
tempting at present to do town planning 
without any compulsory powers, and all who 
had been there would agree with him in say- 


quoted in these words: 


ing that they were doing a magnificent work 
for their towns. They did it by exciting 
public interest in the question, and starting 
up a desire among the residents in the town 
to see their towns more beautiful, more sani- 
tary, and more fit for human beings to live 
in than the outskirts of their towns at pres- 
ent were. They devoted part of their ener 
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OOO to $400,000, for site may mean all the 


difference between a location that is com- 


monplace and one that is architecturally 
very desirable. In fact, that is just what 
it generally does mean; or it may, as in the 
Boston instance, hold up the building alto 
gether, because there is absolutely no proper 


site to be obtained at the lower figure. And 
there is one more consideration. It would 
be better civic economy for the government 


to place the building for which it is expend 
ing in a large city several million dollars, 
on the most desirable site, than to place 
the $50,000 or $100,000 structure of the lit- 
tle town—which will soon be outgrown—on 
the best site, to the detriment of the big 
building. If one or the other must suffer 
in the good cause of economy, it surely were 
better to economize on the site of the little 


building than of the great. 
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that is told, if 


would be 
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and builders. 


curiously interesting story 


one keeps in mind the physical Wall Street 
of to-day. However long may seem the 
space of one hundred and twenty years 
when looking backward, it does not seem a 


great period if one begin at a date within his 
carry it forward. Doing 
the gardens of Wall 
Street have disappeared and the houses have 


own memory and 


this, and noting how 


changed in the last one hundred and twenty 
years, one may well speculate as to the 
future. For even one hundred and twenty 
vears ago, Wall Street property seems to 
have been the most expensive in the city— 
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rents at £410 the year and taxes—and its 
character fixed. In 1789 there was dedi 
cated on Wall Street Federal Hall—designed 
by Major L’Enfant and believed by the 
city to be ‘a monument of the ages.” 
“Certainly,” says the historian, ‘no building 
of such imposing proportions or such artis- 
tic design had ever been projected in any 
American city, and the sum expended on 
its construction was who'ly unprecedented. 
At its completion it not only realized but 
surpassed all expectations. .. . Indeed, the 
marble pavement, the painted ceilings, the 
crimson damask canopies and hangings and 
handsome furniture were considered alto 
gether too magnificent by the anti-Federal- 
Ist press, which saw in them new proofs of 
the aristocratic tendencies of the new zov 
ernment, and bitterly attacked the dis- 
tinguished architect, who in the end received 
little glory and no pay for his services.” 
The building was fated to have a very short 
history, and the only mark it has left is a 
jog in the northwest corner of Wall and 
Nassau streets—as if in judgment on such 
profligate extravagance. But what would 
have been thought of the costliness of the 
present Stock Exchange, or of the interior 
finish that distinguishes the foyers of the 
Singer and City Investing Company's build 
ings, and how are these products going to 
be esteemed one hundred and twenty years 
from now? 


While the English 
town-planning bill has 
had in general the ap 

A SUGGES- proval, and the 


TIVE PROTEST 


earnest 
support, of those in 
England who are best 
qualified to discuss it, 
there has been—as re- 
cently summarized here—some suggestive 
and interesting criticism of various details. 
This criticism has been largely against the 
failure properly to safeguard, as the bill’s 
critics believe, the aesthetic possibilities of 
good town-planning. To this charge Ray- 
mand Unwin—architect for the Hampstead 
Suburb Trust and the First Garden City, 
Limited—has recently returned in a long 
communication to the London “Times.” His 
earnest championship of the purposes of the 
bill and his own town-planning work, give 
much significance to his words. He says: 
“The preparation of a plan which is to gov- 
ern the future development of a town is an 
event of unique importance in its history. 
By this plan the future of the town must to 
a very great extent be determined, its suc- 
cess made or marred to a degree almost ir- 


revocable. It is of the utmost importance 


that this plan should not be hurriedly pre 
pared, that it should be based on complete 
knowledge of all the circumstances affecting 
the town and its development, that, in fact, 
it should be the very best plan which human 
art and forethought can create after most 
careful consideration of all the local con- 
ditions of the existing town and of the site 
Reciting then the method 
of procedure laid down in the bill, he urges 
a change to the extent that the central au 
thority sha!'l be called upon for advice be 


to be deve loy ed.” 


fore, instead of after, a scheme has been 
locally prepared. He well says: “If a town 
development plan is submitted by a local 
authority to the central authority after it is 
made, the central authority is practically 
confined to destructive criticism, mainly on 
matters of detail. Such criticism can at the 
very best prevent a few glaring mistakes, 
eliminate a few of the worst features from 
the plan, but can do little or nothing to sé 

cure that the plan should be a good one. 
We shall have numerous municipalities at- 
tempting to do that which in this country 
has hitherto been attempted only in a few 
isolated cases, Beyond a mere handful of 
people there is little experience, either pro 

fessional or lay, little Knowledge of what 
has already been done and proved in other 
countries. But, on the other hand, we have 
in the Local Government Board a central 
authority with ample opportunity for se 
curing such skilled advice as is obtainable, 
for collecting from all countries fruits of 
their practice and experience. Surely this 
is a case in which the function of the cen 

tral authority should be to advise and sug- 
gest to the !ocal authority, in the first in- 
stance, to put at the disposal of the local 
authority the whole of their information, to 
put them on the right track, to make sug 
gestions on the particular plan such as ex 
perience gained in other places would en- 
able them to do, and to do this at a time 
and in a form when such suggestions would 


] 


not only be of the greatest value to the local 


authority, but when they would be most a 
ceptable. Any one who has prepared a plan 
of any sort knows how much more valuable 
and acceptable suggestions are if made be- 
fore the preparation of the plan than if the 
same suggestions come in the form of criti- 
cism after it has been made. On the ground 
of economy alone, this should commend it- 
self..". There could hardly be better put an 
argument for referring to experts’ before 
attempting locally the great work of replan- 
ning a town. It is not a work that can be 
satisfactorily done, as Americans have too 
often assumed, in the odd moments snatched 
from other professional duties. 











